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| Entered as second class matter. | 
: —— _ - trusted, and that their present government 
New York has been filling heaven and | jig on the whole the best for them. The | 


earth with her loud outcries for the world’s | yote is not yet completed and there must | 
fair, and when heaven and earth finally con- | sti1] be a number of ballots before the | 
cede to her the sight to have it she finds | actual figures can be given; but it is safe | 
that she has no place to put it. The com-/| to predict that in the new Chamber of Dep- | 
mittee upon the site has selected ground in | yties the Republicans will have a majority | 


: ; 
the upper part of the island, but as this | of at least one hundred and fifty, and that 
selection may compel the use of the north- 


{no coalition of the Monarchists, [mperial- 
ern part of Central Park, the New Yorkers 


ists and Boulangerists will be able to effect 
are in high dudgeon over the decision. The | anything against the combined forces of the 
members of the committee being men of 


Republicans. The French have been called, 
wisdom and good judgment, especially | and with otrong reason, an oxcitable aud 
chosen for this difficult task, may properly | reckless people, but the election of Sunday 


be presumed, after carefully looking over | py its quiet orderliness, and by the rational 
the entire fleld, to have made the best pos-| results of the balloting, shows conclusively 
sible selection. Those New Yorkers who | that the French under the present form of 
have so strenuously taken up arms against self-government are becoming a self-pos- 
them should pause to reflect that they can | sessed and responsible people. 

not have everything. They can hardly ex- 
pect to have the fair, and still make no 
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land untouched let them go without the The stock market, with its ups and 
fair; if they want the fair let them make downs, is an interesting study, though it 7 
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business prosperity. The enormous crops 
in the west, the wheat of the north, the 
corn and cotton of the south, have given 
promise of a fall and winter of great com 

mercial activity. As large crops mean in- 
creased railroad activity, railroad stocks 
have risen very materially in value during 
the past few months, some stocks rising 
|since March fifteen or twenty points. The 
on Mouday last. While an intimate friend | periodical declines that come from time to 
of Dickens, deeply respected and much be- | time. such as occurred in the early part of 
loved by that great master, he was in NO |the week, indicate no bad news of the 


way an imitator, as were so many whocame | western harvests, but simply point to some 
within Dicken’s immediate influence. 
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STOCKS AND CROPS. 


and Keep it. 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


Nor since the death of Dickens has the 
world of English fiction suffered so great a 
loss as in the death of Wilkie Collins, 
which occurred after a protracted illness, 








In manipulation by operators, or to singular 
some respects Mr. Collins was the foremost | ¢.axs of railroad management. At pres- 


novelist of his time. He was undoubtedly | ent the roads of the northwest are engaged 
the greatest story-teller,—the greatest con-| in 9 rate war, which if continued, must be 


structor of plots. Nothing can exceed the | suicidal to the weaker roads. These rate 


naturalness. the sequence and consistency, | wars and sweeping reductions of tariffs 
the perfect logic of events as portrayed in pene sad work of railroad stocks, but the 
his stories. There is, moreover, that chief | country at large suffers but little, for what 
charm of romanee—an inexplicable mys-|+. roads lose the producer and the con- 
tery ever about to be solved, but ever elud- lsumer gain; so the public can afford to 
ing the reader’s pursuit until the end | look with a certain amount of complacency 
is reached. Not only did Mr. Collins have | upon a declining stock market when the 
this marked gift of plot invention, but he | . 91. cause of the decline is railroad compe- 
had the still greater merit of writing no | tition. 

story without a purpose. This purpose not a ae 
infrequently carried him into fields new and THE ALL-AMERICA CONGRESS, 
untrodden, whose exploration required | Tr ’ 

courage; but courage was one of his| As the time of the All-America Congress 
marked characteristics. For literary style |draws near, our friends across the water 
Mr. Collins seemed to care little; he was | seem to be giving the matter more atten- 
equally indifferent to ornament or embel-|tion even than we ourselves are doing. 
lishment. His object was to tell his story, | Some of the European papers profess to 





service to the United States to the entire 


lare books which should commend a per- exclusion of Europe. Our continental con- 


temporaries need not unduly agitate them- 
selyes, as the congress will doubtless result 
in little else at present than a friendly dis- 
cussion of the situation, and the introduc- 
tion of the leading men of South America 
to our great resources and development. 
After seeing what we have made of our 
own country, it would indeed be most nat- 
ural for chem to desire this same energy and 
ability, and some of our superfluous capital 
put to use in their own undeveloped coun- 
try. The congress also will doubtless tend 
to enlarge business relations between the 
two continents, but that there will be any 
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great bitterness marked the contest, there 
is no reason to doubt the truth of Mr. 
Brackett's words when addressing the con- 
vention after his nomination, he said :— 


‘In the preliminary campaign which ends 
today, two candidates have received your 
support. It has been a manly and good- 
natured rivalry amongst friends, and how- 
ever ardent may have been the support 
given to each candidate, it has been given 
without any resort to personal detraction of 
the other. The compliment you haye given 
me is enhanced by the consideration that it 
has come under these circumstances and as 
the result of a competition with an honored 
statesman, who has served the common- 
wealth and his country with distinguished 
ability and fidelity in the past, and who is 
worthy of any honor which the people of 
Massachusetts could confer on him. It is 











monopolizing of South America on the part | my privilege to claim him as my personal 


of the United States to the exclusion of the 
rest of the world, is a matter utterly im- 
practicable, even if it were desirable. As 
matters stand at present, England and 
France, and to a less extent other nations 
across the sea, are getting much more than 
their share of the South American trade, 
and it is much to be hoped that we, 
their neighbors and natural co-laborers, 
should be more closely identified with the 
southern republics. It should be our aim 


visit. pe 


THE BOLTERS OF REFORM. 





to make things as pleasant as possible for 
our South American friends during their 


friend, and it will ever be a pleasure to me 
to remember that nothing has occurred dur- 
ing the discussion of the past few weeks to 
impair or lessen that friendship.” 

The grace and sincerity with which Mr. 
Crapo’s friends assured the successful can- 
didate of their warm support, and the en- 
thusiasm of the convention show that those 
people who have been hoping for Demo- 
cratic success on the ground of Republican 
dissension, will now be forced to shift their 
positions, and to conjure up other reasons 
for the faith that they profess. 





Mr. Crapo is an excellent man and he 
would have made a worthy executive, and 
the ComMONWEALTH has looked upon his 
eandidacy with much favor; but Mr. 


Those Republicans in Pennsylvania, Mary- | Brackett has proved the favorite of the 
land, and in other places, who have lifted |convention and the ComMoNweraLrn is 
up their voices against the present civil ser- | pleased to advocate a candidate so worthy 
vice law will surely find their shrill dis- | of the position to which he aspires. 

cordant notes drowned ina stormof Re- 
publican disapproval. The Republican|came to us early in life. He first distin- 
party has committed itself to the civil ser- | guished himself in his academic career at 
vice reform, and it is one of its best acts. | the old university through whose halls so 
Nothing has so greatly threatened not only | many of our governors have passed, and 
the efficiency of government business but | then taking up the practice of. law in Bos- 
the honesty of our elective methods, as has | ton, he began a career of pubiic usefulness 
the spoils system. The system is in fact | that has lead him up through a succession 
little else than a gigantic scheme of bribery | Of honorable and responsible positions until 
holding out large financial rewards for par- | 20w the party he has served so long and 
tisan activity. The most objectionable | With such conspicuous ability, has offered 
feature of this is, that these rewards come | him the highest office that lies in the gift 





Though born in a neighboring state he 


not from those politicians whose purposes | Of the people of this state. 

are accomplished, but from the pockets of His record in the legislature and in the 
the people whose interests are generally | office he now holds, has been a creditable 
directly opposed to the purposes of the | one, and there fs no other man among all 
politicians, and lie only in having an honest | possible aspirants for the governor’s office, 
and economic government. The Republican | whose experience has so eminently fitted 
party recognized this great evil, and took | him for the successful discharge of its du- 
the initiative in attempting its overthrow. |ties. The Hon. W. H. Haile of Springfield, 
Civil service reform has become a part of|who was nominated for Lieutenant-Gov- 
the Republican platform. The party has | ernor is, like Mr. Brackett a native of New 
adopted it, the President has approved it, | Hampshire, where in earlier life he had 
the Cabinet officers have thrown the weight | considerable legislative experience. He has 
of their authority in its favor, and the chief | for many years been engaged in manufac- 
organs of the party are unanimous in its | turing in this state, and has been at differ- 
support. Those members of the party who | ent times Mayor of Springfield and a mem- 
believe in the ancient spoils system would | ber of the senate. He is a man of unblem- 
do well to call together their few sympa-j|ished life and great popularity, and will 
thizers and betake themselves to the spoils | add strength to the ticket. 


party. The convention is much to be commended 


for the business-like dispatch with which 
it performed its work. Mistakes occurred, 
as 18 inevitable in so large a body of. men, 

The convention is over, and Brackett has|and in so crowded a hall; but they were 
won. He has won fairly and squarely, and | promptly rectified, and the course of the 
he obtained the nomination because he was | convention was smooth, orderly and digni- 
the choice of the majority of the delegates. | fled. The oration of ex-Gov. Robinson was 
No one can accuse him of employing a|a pronounced success, and the resolutions 
‘‘barrel,” or of resorting to any other ques- | of Congressman Lodge were crisp and to 
tionable means. Notwithstanding the ef- | the point, frank and wholesome. The dele- 
fort of papers inimical to both the aspirants, | gates have given us a good ticket. Now 


THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 

















and to the accomplishment of this object he | see in this congress an attempt on Mr. 
applied himself with simple directness and | Blaine’s part to inveigie South America into 


| to foment discord among their followers, | the question is—how large a majority will 
| and to fill the public mind with the idea that | it get? 
















































































For the Commonwealth. 
LOVE. 


The whispered words; the pressure of the hand; 
The sweet caress that is love's liberty; 
The kiss, that thrills tue heart with ecatacy 
When lips and eyes do meet and understand ; 
The tender vows love takes at love's command ;— | 
Do these poor things, Sweet Wife, bind thee and 
me? 
No earthly love, it is, I give to thee, 
But God has bound our souls, and set His brand | 
Ot grief ard pain on our united love. | 
Together we have suffered, sorrowed, prayed, 
Hand clasped to hand, have trod the path ot life. 
Bright gleams of joy, downslanting from above, 
Shed light on the dark round where oft we strayed- 
And showed me who it was that I called *‘wife.” 
—MAUD KALBFLEISCH. 


AFTER ABSENCE. 


Stand there, with the full moon over your face— 
Made fair for the ruin of men like me— 
And change net even a finger’s place 
By that cold white statue of Niobe. 
And 80 you stood when we parted last, 
And I was the slave of your small aweet hand; 
But everything changes. The 
Yes, your time to listen, mine to command 


pastis past 


Look up at the stars. How quiet they are! 
Direct and cueenly and eruel 
What do they care for a man’s despair? 
What for al) things that a mar may do! 
Blood from his body and soul may flow, 
Aa the full free tides of desolate seas; 
Yet radiant éver, forever they go. 
Knowing no pity for pain of bis. 


like you, 


So you, with your beautiful lures and ilies — 

With your faith forgot and your love forsworn— 
Chasing and choosing a lesser prize 

Than lay at your fvet at the time I mourn. 
Do l murmur? For the day and the dream, per 

chance, 

For the hope too high and the truet too true— 
For the old repose and the old romance, 

And love's last rapture—but not for you! 


For dead and buried—I know not where— 
Is the woman I worshipped a year ago. 
You wear her amile aud you wear her hair, 
And your grace is the grace that I used to know 
But you are not she! 
I never shall find her tn life or death; 
Nor anything tender, nor anything true, 
While hearts have passion and lips have breath. 





And, because of you, 


And 80-—no matter. 1 will not speak 
One curse of the many that crowd my heart; 
You are only a woman—wantonly weak 
And ever hereafter we walk apart. 
Nay, never a word—our play is over, 
All done, all gone; the lights are dim! 
I am sick of the game, and your new-found lover 
May take my cues. Go back to him. 


MY COUMFORTER, 


The pretty phrases of love’s morning hour 
Dropped one by one, as lips grew mute or cold; 
Forgetting the sweet babble that of old 

Flowed round the golden life of sun and flower. 

Flerce shone the noontide ; chill the evening shower 
That swept across the hues of rove and gold, 
That fain the lonely twilight would enfold, 

With something of the dawning's vivid power. 
“My love,” “my darling,” “sweetheart,” “life of 

life,” 

What had such toys with sobered moods to do ? 
Keen grew the insight, eager waxed the strife, 
The world showed stern and real for me, for you; 
And yet, no love phrase could my pulses stir 

As that you sald tonight, “my comforter.” 


FROM “HYMN TO DEATH.” 


1 love the doubt, the dark, the fear, 

That still surroundeth al! things here. 

I love the mystery, nor seek to solve; 

Content to let the stars revolve 

Nor ask to have their meaning clear. 

Enough for me, enough to feel; 

To let the mystic shadows steal 

Into a land whither | cannot follow; 

To see the stealthy sunlig. t leave 

Dewy dingle, dappled hollow; 

To watch, when falls the hour of eve, 

Quiet shadows on a quiet bill; 

To watch, to wonder, ana be stall. 
—Alfred Austin. 


O Blessed be the tear that sadly rolled 

For me, my mother! down thy sacred cheek, 
That with a silent fervor did bespeak 

A fonder tale than language ever told; 

And poured saci baim upon my spirit, weak 
And wounded, in a world so harsh and cold, 
As that wherewith an ange! would upbold 
Those that astray heaven's holy guidance seek 
And though it passed away, and soon as shed, 
Seemed ever lost to vanish trom thine eye, 
Yet only to the dearest store it fled 

Of my remembrance, where it now doth lie, 
Like a thrice precious relic of the dead, 

The chiefest jewel of its treasury. 


Mine earthly, yours celestial love; 

Each hath its harvest; both are sweet. 
You wait to reap your heaven above; 

I reap the heaven about my feet 


But though we two be severed quite, 
Your holy words will sound between 

Our lives, like stream one hears at night, 
Louder because it is not seen. 


| the theatre? 





—At the Gate of the Convent. 


A MODERN PETRUCHIO. 


I remembered him passing back and 
forth between his room, and chapel, and 
recitation at college. There was always 
the same Seriods, injured look, @ look in 
which, to those who knew him best,—who 
understood his eccentric views and absurd 
methods,—there was something comical. 

He had been devoted to the stage. When 
a new company came to town he would be 
found among its audiences from the first to 
the last. He would rather seea bad play 
than no play at all; and when he was not at 
the theatre, he read plays. Notwithstand- 


‘ing his peculiarities, all of his set loved 
| him. 

| erous. 
| ings, and no one ever saw it reflect aaght 


He was kind-hearted, impulsive, gen- 
His face was a mirror for his feel 


except what was ingenuous. This was the 
man [ had parted from, five years before, 
upon leaving college. 

Now he was a new mana new man, and 
yet the same old Peter Brown. He was 
married. He had just entertained me at 
dinner. The wife, a decided-looking little 


|} woman, sat at the board, plainly its mis- 
| tress. 
| left the table, we 


was no wine; and when we 
all left it together, and 
without a suspicion of the odor of tobacco. 

We had chatted perhaps half an hour in 
the drawing-room, when Peter rose and, 


There 


| signalling me to follow him, led the way up 
|three flights to a little chamber with but 


one window. All the furniture it contained 


| was two easy-chairs, a table, and a cup- 


board hanging against the wall. The door 
closed, Peter drew a long sigh. Then he 
went to the cupboard and took out a bottle, 
some glasses, and a box of cigars. 

‘Come, Peter,” I said, lighting a weed he 
gave me, and throwing myself back in the 
cushions, ‘‘tell me all ahout it.” 

‘About what?” 

“T see that conviviality is restricted in 
your house. [ am curious to know why.” 

His expression was very sad. 

‘*Madam objects?” L queried. 

‘Madam objecus.” He cast 
glance arou d the apartment.” 

‘And like a good husband, you submit.” 

“Yes; L submit.’ 

‘And gracefully?” 

There was some hesitation. 

“My submission was not exactly 
ful, originally.” 

‘*Well, tell me about it.” 

He lit his cigar and began to relate an at- 
tempt which for originality and ingenuity 
had never been equalled by any of his ex- 
tremely remarkable freaks while in college. 

You remember how fond I used to be of 
Well, I've got over that, but 


a rueful 


grace- 


it took a terrible experience to cure me. Of 
all the plays ever put on the stage my fa- 
vorite used to be “The Taming of the 
Shrew.” To me, Petruchio’s method of 


curing his wife's temper, by feigning to be 
more violent than she, was a model of clev- 
erness; and before [ was old enough to 
have a wife, | vowed that, if she should be 
a shrew, I would be a Petrachio. 

I first met my wife at a tennis party. She 
was my partner, and lookcd very pretty in 
a loose tennis jacket, a striped skirt, and a 
jaunty cap. With me it was one of those 
cases when a man’s heart flies right out of 
his bosom like a tennis-ball from a racket, 
and lights on the girl. We played very 
well together, and were neck and neck with 
our opponents near the end of a game, 
when a foul ball was served to my partner, 
which she sent back. 

‘That's foul!” I exclaimed. 

‘‘What do you mean?” she asked sharply. 

“Tt fell out of the court.” 

“I beg pardon,” [ replied politely ; 
looked so to me.” 

“Lll be obliged if you'll play your own 
game and let me play mine,” she returned, 
angrily. 

‘‘I beg pardon.” IL touched my cap apol- 
ogetically, and the game went on. 

There was something about the barefaced 
assurance and dictatorial manner of the 
proceeding that attracted my attention. 
Somehow I became dazzled by the girl's 
apgry eyes. I could see nothing but a 
pretty face, a petite figure, a striped skirt, 
and a jaunty cap. I went away from the 
tennis party with the little termagent buzz- 
ing about in my thoughts iike a bumble-bee 
among the hollyhocks. LI secured an intro- 
duction to her father’s house; quarreled 
with her at my first call; mace it up on the 


it 


second day by retracting everything I had | 


said; found myself cut by her a few days 
after; apologized for something I had not 
done; tried in every way [ could think of 
to please her, and finally found myself mad- 
ly in love with a girl who promised, if I 
should win her, to make my life a pandemo- 
nium. 

1 went on a trip to be gone a month, to 
try to forget her, but returned in a week 
thoroughly convinced that I couldn't get on 
without her. I proposed. She would 
probably have refused me had not her 
father told her that he wouldn't have a 
man for a son-law-law who ‘‘languished 
under such a theatrical drawl.” That 
settled it. I was accepted. 

There was now nothing for me but a life 
of misery with a stubborn, quarrelsome 
woman. At jJeast, so it seemed tome. No 
man could live in peace with her unless he 
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’ 
could break her. But could [ do this? I 
ithought of Petruchio, and sat down and 
/read over ‘‘The Taming of Shrew” for the 
hundredth time. I noticed that Petruchio, 
first got the lady into his power and then 
| commenced his training. resolved to be 
married at onee. 

The next day 1 went to my lady-love and 
told her that, owing to business engage- 
ments which would require my absence, it 
would be impossible for me to claim her 
within a year. She informed me that, un- 
less I could find it convenient to claim her 
next week, I could look elsewhere for a 
partner. I had scored one point. I ac- 
cepted the terms, and we were married. 

We went through the honeymoon pleas- 
antly, for { determined not to cross her in 
anything, waiting till we should be comfort- 

i ably settled at home in the house her father 
had given her, in the same street in which 
he lived, and only a few blocks away. 
Then I proposed to commence a modern 
instance of the taming of a shrew. 

The honeymoon ended and we arrived at 
home. I had hired the cook myself and, 
by promising a large reward, had secured 
her to my plan. It was understood that she 
was not to give my wife food without my 
permission. I didn’t rely much on this part 
of the programme,—to starve her into sub- 
mission,—but I thought I'd try it with the 
other things. 

We sat down to our first dinner at home. 
My wife sat opposite me, looking so pretty, 
so exceptionally good-natured, that my heart 
almost failed me. After all, wouldn’t it be 
better to wait until she should provoke me?” 
No, I had laid the plan and I would carry 
it out. All our future depended upon it. 
The servant placed before me a smoking 
joint. I took up the carving-knife and 
whittled it on the steel savagely. My heart 
beat like aXettle-drum. Somehow it struck 
me that I was about to make a fool of my- 


lself; but I thought again of all that was at | 


stake, and began my training. 

“Jane,” I burst ont suddenly, addressing 
the servant, ‘‘what’s the matter with this 
meat?” 

‘Nothing, sir, that I know 
answered, opening her eyes. 

“The meat is burned,” I exclaimed, feign 


ing anger which I didn’t feel. ‘‘Take it 
away.” 
To say that my wife was astonished 


wouldn't alone indicate her feelings or her 
appearance. She turned deadly pale. 
‘*Take it away,” I repeated. 
By this time my wife had partially re- 
covered her equanimity. I expected every 
moment to feel the decoration of fragment- 


ary glass about my brow. I was disap- 
pointed. 

‘Take it away, Jane,” she said, in a soft 
voice. 


Iwas delighted. It was plain that she 
had seen an evidence of will-power that 
she daren’t oppose. With difficulty con- 
trolling my agitation I rose from the table. 
My wife followed me into the drawing- 
room. I passed on into the hall, and tak- 
ing my hat and stick, turned towards her 
and said: 

‘‘Lam going out. I wili return at eight. 
We will then keep our engagement at your 
father’s.” 

She stood looking at me; her face be- 
tokening alternate wonder and amusement, 
with an occasional shade of anxiety. Then 
there came a sudden spasmodic little 
|laugh, followed by as sudden a flash of 
lightning in the eyes. Had I delayed a 
moment the storm would have burst. Bat 
I didn’t delay. IL went out and shut the 
door after me. 

I went directly to my club. Taking my 
old seat in the dining-room I ordered a good 
dinner and a bottle of wine. I felt that thus 
far all had gone as well as could be expected. 
The ball was opened. My wife was at 
home and no dinner. I was at the club 
witb plenty to eat and a bottle of excellent 
Chateau Margaux. By the time I had 
drained the last glass I felt quite equal to 

| the remainder of the ordeal before me, and 
| resolved firmly not to depart one iota from 
my model Petruchio, Having finished my 


; my work. 
| quite calm. She was ready to go with me 
}to her father’s. She quiety took my arm, 
and we walked slowly up the street. It 
was about dusk. The full moon, rising, 
stood in the east large and round. 

“How large the moon looks,” she re- 
jmarked. ‘It is full tonight, I think.” 

‘*The moon?” 

‘Yes, the moon. I said the moon-” 

‘It’s the sun. The moon never shines at 
| this time of day.” 

“Oh-—is it?” Her tone didn’t imply con- 
viction. 

‘I tell you that’s the sun,” I blustered. 
‘‘Do you mean to contradict me!” 

There was an ominous pause. 

“Oh, no; I wouldn't think of contradict- 
ing such an astronomical prodigy. Of 
course it’s the sun.” Her tone made me 
crawl. 

‘Then I say it’s the moon.” 

‘“‘De you? I knew when I married you 
that you weren't bright, bat I supposed you 
could at least tell the sun from the moon.” 

The conversation terminated at this 

/point. I was not getting on, and was glad 
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when, a few moments later, we reached 
her father’s house. We were received 
with open arms, of course. “How wel! 


of,” Jane | 


you both look?” and ‘*‘Was the dinner nice}, 
served?” ‘‘You must be like two kittens 
on a feather-pillow.” 1 think this last 
mark, made by Mrs. Brown's little brot! 
contained a trace of irony. 

Two cats, I thought. 

No sooner were their greetings over, a; 
we had kissed and been kissed all row: 
than my wife and her mother disappeared 

‘‘What’s that?” [ asked myself. 

From the dining-room, separated fr 
where we were only by a door, I heard 
wife’s voice mingling with the clatter of 
dishes on hard mahogany. 

I leaned back in my chair a trifle discou: 
aged. The starvation part of my plan 
surely a failure. But then I hadn’t count 
much on that. 

Mrs. Brown spent the whole evening 
the dining-room and then sent me word 
that she would remain all night with he: 


is 


mother. This was an avenue that I[ had 
not thought of. I winced. There was 


nothing for me to do but go home alon 
I did so and went to bed—less hopeful tha: 
[ had ever been since the commencement of 
hostilities. The next evening when | 1 
turned from business I found my wife at 
home in the hands of a dressmaker. 
had been provided with an elaborate tro 
seau; but one dress, designed to be wor: 
on her reception days, had been left un 
finished. She was standing before 
mirror in the gown, the skirt of which tly 
dressmaker was arranging to hang mo: 
evenly. I advauced and took the fab: 
between my thumb and finger. 

*‘ What rotten stuff is this?” I asked. 

‘It’s silk, sir,” faltered the dressmaker 

“Silk? This silk?” 

**Costly silk, sir.’”’ 

“Tt’s a base imitation. A mixture of 
poor silk and cotton. And this?” 

**Lace, sir.’ 


She 


is 


“Do you tell me this is lace? My wife 
shall wear no such stuff. She must be 


dressed as becomes her matchless beauty.’ 

My wife stood staring at me in mute 
wonder. Wasit fear or anger that first 
blanched her cheek, and then flushed it hot 
as tire? I shuddered at the first word sh: 
should speak. But it was not spoken 
Beckoning to the dressmaker to follow her 
she strode out of the room, and passing 
into the adjoining chamber locked the door 

I descended to the dining-room. It was 
dinner time and I was very hungry. I waited 
for an hour for my wife to come down and 
dine. I waited in vain. At last I resolved 
to dine alone. 


‘‘Get me a bottle of wine, Jane,” I said 
to the maid. 
‘*Madam has it under lock and key, sir.’ 


{ need not report to you the familiar littl 
word I used to express my displeasure. | 
took my hat and went to the club, and dined 
there. I sat alone at my table thinking 
over the situation. It had been the morn 
ing and was now the evening of the second 
day, and somehow I didn’t feel that it was 
good. 


I went home at twelve midnight. I was 


|tired and sleepy, but purposely delayed so 


that my wife might have time to think—to 
arrive at the conclusion that she must 
sooner or later come to me vanquished and 
beg for terms. Then I proposed to take 
her to my arms, explain my strange con- 
duct, and bid her be a dutiful wife, where- 
upon all such evidences of my displeasure 
would be avoided in future. When I went 
upstairs I found our bedroom door locked 
and bolted. I had especially arranged it 
myself for safety against burglars, and 
knew I couldn’t force it. I must either beg 
to be let in or stay out. The fotmer would 


be fatal; the latter I did. I went to an- 
other room. It was locked. I tried an- 
other and another; all were locked. | 


aroused the servants and demanded the 
keys. They were all in madam’s possession 
I went down into the library. I had tarned 
out the lights when I went up, and it was 
pitchy dark. I stumbled over the coal- 


| scuttle and fell, striking my head on 4 
dinner and tossed off a pony of brandy ‘o/! 
put a capper on my courage, I returned to | 
I was surprised to find my wife | 


sbarp corner of the mantel. Throwing my- 
self onto a sofa I caught the flow of blood 
in my handkerchief. I laid awake all night 


|aed fell asleep after daylight. 


I was awakened by my wife in the morn- 
ing opening the library windows. I saw 
the bloody handkercmef lying on the floor 
and caught it up in time to prevent her per- 
ceiving it. 

‘Did you rest well, my dear?” she asked 

There was a modulation in her voic« 
which I dreaded more than harshness. It 
maddened me. I was really angry now, 


| and it required no acting to play my part 


| 


Without noticing her I arose and went up- 
stairs and made my toilet. Then I passed 
down and out of the house to get m™) 
breakfast at the club. 

As I sat eating my chop and sipping ™) 
coffee,—of double strength—I required it.- 
I made up my mind that before the day wa- 
over I must either conquer or be conquered 
I had not thus far been eminently success- 
ful, but I reasoned that women were weaker 
than men; and if my wife felt the strain > 
I did, she would not be able to hold out 
another day. When I went home to dinne! 
at five o’clock I resolved to take advantag* 


| of any excuse to be violent, and be as vio 
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lent as possibie. As I opened the front 
door with my latch-key, I saw my wife 
standing in the parlor. She had been out 
and had not yet removed her hat and gloves. 
| remembered Petruchio’s attack on his 
wife’s cap. Here was my chance. 

‘What have you on your head?” I asked, 

irshly. 

‘‘My bonnet, dear.” 

It dnesn’t become you.” 

1 confidently hoped that, to avert the 
storm she must see was brewing, she would 
at least take off the obnoxious hat and lay 
it on the table. She did no such thing, 
but stood regarding me with the same mute 
wonder as during my former efforts. Again 
asd again | demanded the hat’s removal, but 
received nothing in reply but a cold stare. 
\t last, giving way to all the violence I 

it and a good deal I did not feel, I raised 
y stick, and, sweeping it likewise, laid 
the hat, a mass of velvet and feathers with- 
ut form and void, at the other end of the 
room 

What followed was so sudden, so unex- 

cted, so singular, that I never could dis- 
tinctly remember how it occurred. At any 

ite, atacall from my wife, two men en- 

red from another room and seized me by 
the arms One was my own brother and 
the other my wife's cousin. 

‘What does this mean?” I 
founded. 

Take him to the third-story back room,” 
iny wife said calmly to my captors. ‘We 
will keep him there till we know how the 
lisease turns. If he isn’t better tomorrow, 
we shall have to send him to an asylum.” 

My God! she thought I was insane. 

My dear—” I cried. 

rake him away.” 

‘My dear, you don't 
rom 

‘*Don’t mind what he says; 
sponsible.” 

By this time I was at the first landing. 
I straggled, but it was of no avail. My 
captors were both strong men, and carried 
me to the third story. 

“Go in there,” said one of them, pushing 
ine into the room, from which every article 
of furniture had been removed. “You 
can’t hurt yourself there. Stop, let me 
search you.” He took nly pocket knife to 
make sure I could do myself no injury with 
it, and then shut the door and locked it 
from the outside. 

Locked up for a lunatic in my own house 
aud by my own bride! 

I stood in the middle of the room 
was nothing to sit on 
think. 


seen on 


asked, dumb- 


mean—Arthur 


he’s not re- 


there 
-and commenced to 
I cursed every character I haa ever 
the stage. I cursed Hamlet, I 
cursed Lear, I cursed Othello—I cursed them 
all. But when I came to Petruchio it 
seemed that my curses shot out with all the 
vivid virulence of the rays of an electric 
light. I passed three hours in a state of 
mortification and disappointment, and three 
hours more in despondency and repentance. 


I began to get hungry. Nothing since 
breakfast, and it was now 11 p. m. I peeped 
through the key-hole and saw iny wife’s 


cousin guarding me. 

‘‘T want something to eat.” I called. 

‘‘No orders for it,” he replied. 

Great heavens! was my wife going to 
starve me? Iran over my conduct toward 
her since we had returned from our wed- 
ding trip, and remembered with horror my 
efforts to starve her. 

It took me just one hour more under the 
reducing influence of an empty stomach to 
make up my mind to capitulate. 

‘Call Mrs. Brown,” I called to my keeper. 
| heard him pass the word to the maid 
below. 

A light step was on the staircase, a quiet 
but determined voice to the attendant: 

‘You may go now, Arthur; much obliged.” 
Then the same voice to me: 

‘What is it, dear?” 

“ve had enough 
gruffly. 

‘‘Are you better?” 

‘‘T haven't been sick.” 

She paused a while. 
considering. 

“Is your brain quieter?” she asked. 

‘“‘Oh, bother! Let me out.” 

‘‘You seem more rational. 
won't have another attack.” 

“Come, come,” I said. trying to assame a 
trifle of unconcern. 

fooling.” 


of this,” I replied, 


She was evidently 


“IT am not quite sure it would be safe to 


release you yet.” - 


To this I made no reply. I waited. 


I want to ask vou,” she continued pres- 
ently, “if you are convinced of the folly of 


your »roceeding?” 
‘*Well—yes. 

am, rather.” 
‘And you won't do so any more?” 


“Not during my present happy alliance 


with you.” 
‘‘That’s very sweet cf you. 


the house?” 
“Yes.” 
‘Now promise me three things.” 
‘*What are they?” 


“First, to go with me to church regu- 


larly.” 


I groaned. *‘I promise.” 


‘Second, no wine on our table ever.” 
Oh, Lord! 


‘“*T promise.” 





I do hope you 


‘‘Let’s have no more 


I think I can say that I 


And you'll 
attend to your business and let me manage 
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“Third, no smoking below the third 


story.” 


Thank heaven, that’s three. ‘‘I promise.” 
‘‘Now, my dear, if I let you out, will you 


be good and not do so any more?” 


“Open the door. 
this nonsense.” 
She turned the key. I stepped out and 
she threw her arms about my neck and | 
covered my face with kisses. That was the 
end of my playing Petruchio. 
‘*-Peter,” I asked, after he had finished, | 
‘is this the room of your confinement?” 
“Yes; it was stipulated at the time that I | 
was to be afterwards free only here.” 
“Your effort was not very wise.” | 
‘‘Not wise?” he asked, much hurt at the 
remark. ‘‘Then what has the world for 
two centuries seen in ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew’ to admire? 
‘““T give it up.” 
Magazine. 


I've nad enough of 


-F. A. Mitchel in Belford’s 


An Archwological Romance. 


In the course of some excavations at 
Rome for some new law courts which are 
to be erected, two sarcophagi have been 
discovered. One of them proved to be of 
great interest. In it was the skeleton of a 
girl, and around her were her ornaments, 
pieces of linen which had wrapped her, 
falling rapidly to dust; broken myrtle 
leaves brown with time, evidently the 
wreath with which she had been crowned 
in death, the myrtle emblematic of her 
youth. On the bones of the fingers were 
four rings, one of these the double betrothal 
ring of plain gold, another with the name 
of the betrothed ‘‘Filetus,” engraved on it. 
A large and most exquisite amethyst brooch 
in Etruscan setting of the finest work, 
carved amber pins, and a gold necklet with 
white small pendants lying about. But what 
is Most strange, as being almost unique, a 
coll of oak wood beautifully carved, the 
joints articulated so that legs and arms and 
hands move on sockets, the hands and feet 
daintily cut with small and delicate nails, 
the features and the hair carved out in the 
most minute and careful way, the latter 
waving low on the forehead and bound 
with a fillet. From these remains and from 
a touching scuipture on the sarcophagus 
we can (says a correspondent of the Guar- 
dian) tell the story of Tryphaena Creperia, 
for so her name is given, with nothing more 
to identify her. It is known that when 
girls were betrothed in early times, their 
dolls were presented as an offering to 
Venus, so this voung girl had doubtless 
been betrothed to Filetus, who had pre- 
sented her with the double ring, and with 
one on which was engraved his name, when 
fatal illness overtook her ou the very 
threshold of life. In the carved stone 
work of the coffin, Tryphaena is represented 
lying on a low bed, try to raise herself on her 
left arm to speak to her disconsolate father, 
who stands leaning on the bedstead, his 
head bowed with grief. The mother sits 
on the bed, her head covered, weeping. 
Such is the parting, and the ornaments 
which were to have been for the bridal of 
their child are laid by loving hands in her 
tombe where she has slept unknown for 
nearly eighteen centuries.— The Churchman. 


Diamond Mines. 


‘‘Diamonds have gone up,” said an old- 
time diamond importer of John street. 
“The fact is, the Kimberley mines have 
been largely consolidated, so that most of 
the larger mines are now operated by four 
or five companies. 

The surface and upper strata have been 
worked out so that it is necessary to go 
down 800 feet to get the stones, which are 
buried in the mass of overhanging reef, 
the falling of which is of frequent occur- 
rence. 
coterie of London 
and their efforts to 


and Paris cupitaliste, 
advance prices have 


been promoted by the large demand for 


these goods, occasioned by the French Ex- 
position, which demand has produced a 
scarcity. 

Oniy a very few stones are now found in 
the river, most of them being obtained 
from the blue clay. 


only the smaller stones are found, they are 
neglected, and the narket is almost exclu- 
sively supplied from Sovth Africa. 


Brazilian mines with success. It was quite 


different in 1848, whea they picked up the 
stones from the ground; but surface mining 


is now a thing of the past, even in South 
Africa, where very costly machinery is re- 
quired for all mining operations. Not only 
the vast capital embarked in the mines and 


the trade, but also wealthy bankers, like the 
Rothschilds and others, are interested in 


the movement to buoy the market, in which, 
likewise, Porges, the leading Paris dealer 
|in rough stones, is concerned. It is impos- 


sible to buy rough stones and cut them at | 
{n Amsterdam, where sevy- 
eral thousand persons are engaged in this 
business, the high price they are obliged to 
London for rough goods has caused 
I estimate 


present prices. 


pay in ‘ous 
a suspension of their industry. 
| the advance in prices at 20 per cent.” 


Was Petruchio a fool?” | 


The fields are now controlled by a 


As it no longer pays 
to work the mines of Brazil or India, where 


It may | 
be considered as impossible to work the 


How to Frighten off Burglars. | 

Fashionable and well-to-do people living | 
in New York and its suburbs have been in 
a state of something akin to terror this 
summer, owing tothe numerous burglaries 
Daylight hdusebreaking has become the 
rule rather than the exception among the 
knights of the cold chisel and jimmy, for | 
they get quite as much swag, and stand less 
chance of arrest than when working under | 
cover of darkness. Their plan is to spot 
the tesidence of some family who have 
gone out of town, and to effect an entrance 
between 10 A. M. and4 P.M. This leaves | 
them with several hours of uninterrupted 
ransacking. 

‘*There’s one thing a daylizht burglar 
will never do,” said an old headquarters 
detective yesterday. ‘‘ He will not taekle a 
|}good old-fashioned bolt. All the fancy 
jlocks in the world won't faze him; but 
| when 
with a good hasp, and well driven in, Mr. 
Burglar can’t burgle worth acent. Now I 
feel certain that if the people would only 








|adopt this suggestion and put bolts in their 
basements and halls, as well as in the back | 
doors where they are now, they might 


almost defy intruders. 

Of course, burglars at night will seek en- 
trance in a variety of ways. The most ex- 
pert come either by a rear window or by 


the second-story front windows. But peo- 


|ple prepare for them at night, and are not 
| so well guarded in the daytime.” 
One of the very latest devices to frighten 


|off burglars is a cracket that goes off with | 


aloud detonation when a door is opened. 
It can be attached to a window with equal 
facility. Naturally the intruder is startled 


at the tremendous racket, and either pauses | . 
F tains two younger sisters at one of the best 


or bolts incontinently. In any event, it is 
enough to alarm the neighborhood and 
waken any one who may be asleep in the 
house atthe time. The explosion is not 
| sufficient to do any damage in the house. 


FLOWERS IN JAPAN, 


Description of a Pleasing Custom 
the Island Kingdom. 


From an article by the artist Wores in | 
the September Century we quote the fol- | 


lowing: ‘The love of flowers in Japan 

|amounts almost to adoration. They are in- 
separable from the life, art and literature 
of the people, and to deprive the Japanese 
of them would be to take the sunshine out 
of their lives. 

“On ove occasion I received through my 
voung friend an invitation from his par- 

|ents to accompany them on a visit to a very 
celebrated grove of plum trees that were 
then in full bloom. After an hour’s ride in 
ia ‘jinrikisha” or “‘kauma,” as these little 
man-carriages are more commonly called, 
we arrived at our destination, where great 
numbers of people were flocking from all 
points, 

“The trees were one mass of fragrant 
white and delicate pink blossoms. Hund- 
reds of visitors in holiday attire were strol- 
ling about under the branches with extreme 
Gelight depicted on their countenances. 
others again had spread rugs under the 
trees, where they were served with deli- 
| cious tea from the neighboring tea houses. 

The brightly clad children were dancing 
and frolicking in the shade of the blos- 
soms, anda more perfect picture of sun- 
shine and happiness can hardly be imagined. 
Lonumerable little strips of paper fluttering 
amidst the blossoms attracted my atten- 
tion. Miss Okiku informed me that it was 
the happy custom of the people to give 
vent to their delight on these occasions by 
linscribing poetic sentiments, too brief per- 
haps to be called poems, and hanging them 
up in the boughs. And sure enough, as I 
looked about me, I observed several per- 
|sons with paper and pocket inkstands in 
hand engaged in composing these little son- 
nets in praise of the blossoms. 

‘‘Yasumaru was at some pains to explain 


to me that these poctic effusions were sup- 
pused to be composed on the spot—that the 


|expression, the form of the idea, was 
|rived from the inspiration of the scene; 
but his father added, with a twinkle in his 


ready prepared. 


confess to the old gentleman that this pro- 
ceeding was not altogether different from 


the habit of our afterdinner orators who 
surprise their friends with 


that is to say, at their ease. 


| 


it comes to a stout bolt, fastened | 








impromptus 
composed, as the French put it, @ loisir; 


| October. 
No. 343 Madison avenue, near Forty-fifth 
street, and 
building. 
|in hand the task of raising money to push 
|the scheme—for the : 
stipulated that the 


Opening Barnard College. 


Barnard College opens on the 7th of 
The new annex to Columbia is at 


not far from the Columbia 
The women who having taken 


trustees expressly 
girls’ college should 


meet its own expenses—haye had a hard 
struggle to carry out their plans and will 
begin in a modest way matriculating, as 
Smith College did at its foundation, only a 


freshman class the first year. 


There are 


many more students waiting for admission 
than can be accommodated, though the 
pressure is not so great as it is likely to be 
after the success of the annex is assured, 
girls who desired a college education hav- 
ing been inclined to fight shy of the sweep- 


ing conditions required 


in the past by 


Columbia, whose women’s course proved 


decidedly unpopular. 
admission 
| Same as that required for entrance to the 


The examination for 


to the annex is precisely the 


Freshman class of the college, the fees are 
the same, $150 yearly, and the degrees con- 
ferred on the compietion of the course are 


identical. 


The annex has several women, 


among whom are Mrs. Annie Meyer, Helen 


Dawes Brown, Mrs. John D. Rockfeller, 


| Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, Mrs. Frances Fisher 


Wood, the president of the Vassar Alumnwe 


Association, and others, on 


its Board of 


Trustees, and scattered throygh the city 


| are girls whose hearts beats high with hope 
at the new opportunities. 


The sacrifices 
which young women are making for the 
sake of the so-called “higher education” 
are touching. In one instance a young 
teacher whose salary is less than $800 main- 


of the women’s colleges, and proposes to 
take the course herself when ‘her girls” 


are through. 


Meanwhile they hunt the bar- 


gain counters for remnants from which to 
make gowns for next to nothing, walk te 
save car fares, and frequently—the pity of 


| it—have less to eat than is required to keep 
| young things well. 


in | Magnitude of Street Railroad Business. 


The importance of the street railroad 


business when compared with the magni- 


}¢ 





tude and extent of the steam railroads of 


the United States is very striking. The 
| figures of 1887 show a tabulation of 147,- 


998.60 miles of railroad and 20,582 passenger 
cars, and passengers carried but 428,225,513. 
With nearly an equal number of cars and 
forty-two times more road, ovly one-quarter 
as many passengers were carried. But the 
following figures are yet more amazing. 
The horse cars of the city of New York 


carry 199,471,735 passengers, almost half as 





| 


| 


© | the present time. 


| 


‘‘Some months later [ painted a picture | 


entitled ‘Spring’s Inspiration,’ in which two 
young girls are represented walking over 
the huge stepping-stones through a grove 
of blossoming plum trees and reading these 
for, although it is not recorded 
that the Japanese lover takes this means of 
his Rosalind, none the tess do 


poems ; 


praising 
Japanese maidens delight in passing from 


tions.” 


‘‘Do you subscribe to Comicalities?” 


Harper's Bazar. 


tree to tree perusing the fluttering inscrip- 


‘‘No; the editor boards in the same house 
I do, and we get all bis jokes at meals.”— 


many as are carried by all the steam roads 
in the United States. If to this number 
are added those carried by the elevated 
road, we have the total of 371,021,524, or 
almost as Many passengers ave carried in 
New York city alone as are annually carried 
by all the steam railroads in the whole of 
the United States. The street railroads of 
the State of Massachusetts carry over 44,- 
000,000 more people than all the steam roads 
in that State. One road alone, the electric 
line of the West End Company of Boston 
carries nearly 10,000,000 more than all the 
steam roads combined. One of the local 
Boston papers says: ‘‘The mission of the’ 
electric car can scarcely be predicted, 
whether we consider the decreased expense, 
the comfort of the citizen, the saving of 
time, the enhanced value of land away from 
the business centre, or the sanitary advan- 
tages to a great city by removing 6000 
horses from the streets. Not a week has 
passed since the etectric car first ran 
through our city on its trial trips to the 
present time without witnessing some im- 
provement, some change for the better. 
And thus we believe it will continue until 
the safest method of local travelling reaches 
its highest possible condition.—Raiimay 
Age. 

Herbert Spencer has returned to London 
with his autobiography completed up to 
{t is not to be published 
until after his death, but he is making 
preparations to have it produced then on 


eye, that many came with their poems al- |} oth sides of the Atlantic simultaneously. 
I was honest enough to | 


The manuscript has been put into type, and 


| three proofs only are takea, all of which 


are sent to him. Before the type is dis- 
tributed two moulds are taken for stereo- 
typing, one of which is to be sent to 
America. 


Mrs. Frank N. Scott of 10 Warren Place, 
Boston Highlands, and her two children, 
are visiting relatives in Kentucky and [ndi- 
ana. They were to have returned on or be- 
fore Oct. 1, but will be delayed by the ill- 
ness of Miss Minnie, who has been attacked 
with malarial fever, but from which she is 
recovering. 


Prodley: ‘‘I hear you've been getting 
married.” 

Tooker: ‘‘Yes.” 

Prodley: ‘‘Whom did you marry?” 


Tooker: ‘‘Milly Jones, her mother, her 
step-father, and two maiden aunte.”—Har- 





per’s Bazar. 
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EVENT AND OPINION. 


The fleas have taken Troy. 
Barometers are overworked. 


Let us walk in the light, in ‘The Light of 
Asia!” 

She alone is happy who got her fall sew- 
ing done up in the spring. 

The Nationalists are cranks beyoud doubt. 
They do so long to make tae wheels go 
round. 


If taste really grows by that on which it 


is fed, our little hopping foes will swallow 


us alive some day. 


If the Blaine’s are through marrying will | 
they kindly stand by a while, and give the | : 


rest of us a chance? 


This bickering about a site for the | 
What's | 


world’s fair is getting wearisome. 
the matter with Chelsea? 


They would have the world believe now 
that ‘‘Jack, the Ripper,” is Jane, the Rip- 
pess. So our illusions fade 

‘Live wires” make dead men. Look out 
for them. New York's electric light victims 


are counting up, ominously. 


Baby McKee has gone home to Indianap- | 
olis, but will return in time to hang up her 


Christmas stocking at the White House. 


The cattle show exhibits drew some gen 

erous prizes, but the highest premiums, 
after all, have gone for symphony concert 
tickets. : . 
* Mrs. William Astor has 1100 names on her 
visiting list, or 701 more than, according to 
Mr. Ward McAllister, she should stoop to 
countenance. 


“Situation wanted—by a competent in- 
fants’ nurse.” Had the infant been less 
competent the nurse might have stayed 
where she was. 


The awards of the various committees 
of the Exposition will be announced tomor- 
row. ‘The Eiffel tower will doubtiess draw 
tho highest. prize. 

The church would be obliged to its em- 
bezzling leading members if they would 
take seats outside the synagogue before 
beginning to embezzle. 


The main obstacle in the way of our as- 
piring voung poets is the fact that they 
have to create a taste for their style of po- 
etry, and it takes time. 


Passers to and fro on the Tremont street 
mall look in vain for the well-known figure 
of the “telescope man.” He has gone, pre- 
sumably, beyond the stars. 


_ It would be a bitter but wholesome lesson 
for the Summer Girl to listen to the club- 
house version of some of her jolly flirta- 
tions, now the season is over. 


Our esteemed Citizen George Francis 
Train, has taken up his residence for the 
season, in Charles street jail. But what’s 
the odds so long as he is happy. 


The horse-chestnut and the small boy are 
holding high carnival in the suburbs, but 
no mortal has yet been able to find out what 
the youngster does with his spoils. 


Old gentleman impressively to young man 
with a fragrant Havana—My young man, 
not for thirty years, no, not for forty years, 
have I refused a good cigar when it was of- 
fered me. r 


An unusually large number of young men, 
America’s joy and pride, are enlisted in the 
ranks of athletes. Both Yale and Harvard's 
entering classes are exceptionally large. 
Education? Secondary matter, entirely. 


The dreamer of ‘Looking Backward” 


| Barnum. 
thing. Let her also elephantize, tigerize, Our fellow-citizens trot right by us, as it | 
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buffaloize, oxize, hippopotamize, ornithor- 
hynchusize, and generally animalize him— 
for Phineas, he is the greatest show on 
earth. 


Tor COMMONWEALTH invites anybody | 


who bas an opinion as to who is the best 
hated man in this country to speak out. 
Joseph Chamberlain is ranging pretty well 
| to the fore in political England. How about 
the States? Send opinions, minus personal 
animosities. 


SEVERAL NEW DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
| (A Herald Headline.) 


POUT CROSS SEUSS TOSS eee ee eT 


THIRD FAIR OF THE BAY STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
THE CREAM ONLY OF HORSES, CATTLE, 
SHEEP, SWINE, ETC., TO BE SHOWN. 


ERECT OCOee ee eee eee 


How loud your watch ticks. 
| P. C.—Yes. 


| W.M.—I never heard a watch tick so 
loud. 
|} Pp. C.—Yes. 


W. M., after pause—It certainly is a very 
| loud-ticking watch. 
The young man goes. 


1 


cared for ber French accent? When ove 
| gets the hang of her English it is as good 
as any other, and—not to damn her with 
| faint praise—she is as beautiful as a Class 
| Day poem, and a dream and a picture or 
jtwo. The ‘Little Corporal” must needs 
| have bandaged his eyes to put away Rhea’s 
| type of a Josephine. 


| Emancipation did emancipate. Frederick 


Douglass, born a slave, sails today to rep- | 


resent in a foreign land the country that 
| enslaved him. 
| herself out, yet, in the matter of sundry 
other oppressions and injustices that might 
be named. Though in the suffrage matter 
it can hardly be Columbia who is at fault. 
It must be Brother Jonathan alias old 
Uncle Sam. 


OBSERVATIONS. 





A knack at coining shekels is a good 
thing. Honestly, if possible; of course, 
honestly. It is the best policy, but there 
are other ways of recruiting one’s waning 
finances. There is money all about. The 
only problem is the comparatively simple 
one of transferring it from the overloaded 
pocket to the emaciated one. See how 
easily it can be done. A little ingenuity 
and plenty of assurance, and behold, silver, 
if not greenbacks ! 





That was such a neat little transaction 
that came to the notice of the Observer the 
other day, in this particular line of finance. 
| It was outside our good city, in a horse car 
| where tickets were sold by the conductor— 
six tickets for a single fare, five tickets for 
| & quarter. 
| The conductor touched a passenger on 
| the shoulder, disturbing a business confer- 

ence. The man absently handed out a 
quarter fora package of tickets, received 
| them, and the conductor passed on. As he 
}came back through the car the business 
| man gathered up his wits, looked at his 
| tickets and hailed the conductor. ‘‘Look 
| here,” he said, ‘I gave you fifty cents, and 

you didn’t hand back my change.” 

The conductor looked dazed, but a second 
glance at his respectable accuser convinced 
jhim that if he supposed his head was his 
| own it must be a mistake if this business 
|man said so; so he dived for a quarter, 
paid it over, and passed on. 








Wearied Maiden to protracted caller— | 


| 
Rhea brought her smile along, and who 


Columbia will straighten | 


awoke to find himself famous. There are, | 

however, one or two perio.icais that have and woke up. 

not yet written him up. Permit us to re- ‘neighbor, “it was only aq t handed 

mark that the world is suffering for leet. im the fret pinen, —_ : rs Se ene 

Bellazayans. Ae ial | stroke of business,” and he turved over his 
It is most unkind in Nym Crinkle to say | spoils to the defrauded corporation. 

that “‘“‘Hands Across the Sea’ bears the) A tame ending, no doubt, but what might 


The absent-minded man look at the coin, 


**‘Look here,” he said to his | 


England is getting ready to lionize P. T. | modest ones—by a sense of our limitations, 
She must be impartial in this | that we cut no sort of a figure in the show. | they mask their batteries. 


were, and go under the wire with mane 
flying, and general eclat. 
(The races have been in town.) 


In the matter of speech-making, in par- 


ticular, we are foolishly reserved, yet what | 


reels of remarkable rhetoric we have stored 
within our brains, that won spin them- 
selves off to our own satisfaction and the 


|amazement of our listeners, if we gave | 


| them the chance! 

One sounding period of an amateur speech- 
| maker sticks to the Observer’s memory. It 
|was remarkable for the easy flow of its 

ideas, and the grandiloquence of its diction. 
| With the unabridged dictionary brmful 
of words, and a healthy vocal apparatus, 
what stands in the way of any man’s mak- 
jing himself famous? 

| It was an occasion,—not so long ago,— 
| where a flag was run up, and the Croesus of 
| the town did the honors of the day. Nature 
had made him great, ard large emotions 


| had inflated him, so it was an imposing | 
figure that loomed up before his proud fel- | 


| low-citizens. 


Demosthenes cleared his throat. 


Why, 
|glottis and what 


| stifling impediment whenever great emo- | 


‘tions atruggle fos expression? 
| Demosthenes would not be Demosthenes 
| without his prefatory ahems. 
| But our orator got past the ahems, and 
| launched out into broad seas: 
| **Fellow-citizens and townspeople,” he 
began, ‘‘you have raisen your flag and it is 
risen. And long may it float over all the 
| globes of the nation!” 

There were other sonorous periods, but 
| this one, caught on the fly, was all that re- 
mained intact in the listener's recollection. 


| Andas a specimen of true, unshrinking 
| eloquence it answers the purpose of illus- 
tration. 

| There was a toastimaster, too, on a similar 
| oecasion in the sane serene township, who 
did himself proud. 

There had been much spread-eagle oratory 
of the cattle show order, including a speech 
or two by speechmakers from Speecherville, 
but time failed the toastmaster. Sundry 
names of smallish importance were down 
toward the foot of the list, but their own- 
ers had spent no less anxious forethought 
and preparation upon their intended re- 
sponses than had the bigger toads in the 
oratorical pool. 

Our toastmaster was kind of heart; he 
knew how it was about the labor of prepar- 
ing a speech, so he rose to the occasion. 

“Tam sorry to announce,” he said, in a 
small, impressive voice, ‘‘that time forbids 
our getting through with our list of attrac- 
tions. We are sorry to say we have come 
short of time, and shall be unable to hear 
our best speakers, that we had saved till 
the last.” 

The cattle show orators looked remark- 
ably glum, but the toast-master was happy, 
for was he not a man of fine tact? 





If people will persist in being funny, in- 
| tentionally or otherwise, it is a great- pity 
| to waste theirhumor. A friend of the Ob- 
server's gave a graphic picture the other 
day of some people of an inquiring turn 
of mind who have recently taken a cottage 
in her vicinity. 

We have been having a piazza season, and 
| old residents who live much of their family 





| life in the semi-seclusion of their verandas | 


lean sympathize, though hardly from experi- 
i ence, with occupants of residences opposite 
‘or adjacent to these close students of fam- 
| ily life. 


| Whoever may or may not be incladed in 





| the family, a mother and grown-up daughter 
}are there. Together they fit into and ad-| 


oh why, must pharynx, larynx, | 
not fill up with some | 
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| 


some occult process to the fore. Nor q, 
They gaze 
And having gazed they rivet their attentioy 
upon the engrossing scenes before them. 
and continue to gaze. They take in the sit. 
uation as it were, and find food for ruming_ 
tion. 





One evening this week, the friend wh. 
tells the tale received a visit from he; 
brother, who passing through the cir, 
stopped over, and took a cab to the suburbs 
, Directly after his arrival a physician droy, 
}up, having been summoned to attend ay 
jailing domestic. Then, indeed, was th, 
|cup of sensation filled to the brim. in the 

cottage opposite. Not knowing the famil, 

|in which these exciting occurrences were 
taking place, they flew to the door of one 
| whom they did know, and announced ap 
accident, if not a tragedy. 

According to their best interpretation o 
events so thrilling and unheard of, an acci- 
dent had occurred. ‘Chicky little, the sky 


f 
A 


had fallen down.” Some one, probably the 
|son of the household, for they had heard 
Miss Blank call ‘‘Charlie!”"—had been in- 
jured, down town, and brought home ina 


j hack; the doctor followed promptly, and 
| would not Mrs. Knowthem go over at onc: 
| and find out the particulars. 

| —* 


Ah, those people! they would be treas 
} ures on the staff of a daily news-gathere: 
| They have not simply a ‘‘nose for news,” 


but a real Jumbo trunk. 





Their evil communications are corrupting 
|} the good manners of the street. The Ob- 
|server’s friend owns up to taking a mild 
| interest in the peculiarity of these same 
|Gazers. Each morning, she declares, as 
| the young men, who in some capacity or 
other abide under their roof, set out for 
their business, the daughter of the family 
| appears in the foreground. She folds her 
arms, and stands watching, watching, un- 
til the very last trace of the departed van- 
ishes from the perspective. She then re- 
marks, in tones distinctly audible across the 
street, “‘O, my Lord!”—turns about and 
goes in. Another young man leaves; she 
watches his figure vanish, again ejaculates, 
**O, my Lord!” and waits for the next. 


i 
} 
} 





What does she mean by it, and what 
business has this poor, half-hearted ob- 
server with the title when those Observers 
so much more richly merit the name? 

Well, piazza life is about over for a 
while,—for this decade, let us say, and the 
elite are setting thelr faces toward Back 
Bay grandeur. 

Speaking of the elite, calls to mind recent 
intelligence received concerning seaside go- 
ings-on. 

An honest old farmer was talking about 
the gaieties of a neighboring seaport, and 
became unexpectedly impressive. ‘‘The 
alit were all down there with their yats.’ 
he said, and everybody felt a pang of envy 
if not of surprise. 

The Ist of October will see Boston main- 
ly in its place, and some philosopher or 
philanthropist should hasten to circumvent 
the plans of a certain dignitary not named 
in polite society, who is bestirring himself 
to find something right away for these idle 
hands to do. 


It is stupid to come back to the old pur- 
| poseless life. What a grand thing it would 
| be, after all,,if the fad of real practical 
benevolence, and humanitarianism in its 
most human sense would get hold upon the 
people of society. A whole season spent in 
adding to the sum of human happiness 
and lessening by so much life’s misery would 
show handsomely in the balance. 

And if one’s bank account runs low, 
though ‘‘a handful of help is worth 
a cartload of pity,” there are kind 
things to do that may be done with- 
out price. It makes a different sort of 





same relation to worthy intellectual art en- not a man with unlimited nerve find him- mirably fill the window of their front od- | 8" outlook altogether when, on some dark 
deavor that a Dutch band on the corner self able to do? 
playing ‘Razzle-dazzle’ bears to a seven-fold 
harping symphony.” 


—_——_—— 





servatory, or living room. They are faith- 
| ful to their charge. The slightest incoming 


| day, sunshine gleams through the clouds,— 
and perhaps sympathy and kindness would 


| Weare so hampered and held back—we | or outgoing of neighbors brings them by | Wonderfully lighten some ills that a hand- 


ae 


| Wes 


a 
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some bank check might fail to reach. 





Here goes! The Observer forces the sea- | 


son, and makes a first class New Year’s res- 
olution. 

What a world this world would be if this 
sort of thing became the rage! G. P. 





REFLECTED IMPRESSIONS. 


Being Copies of Certain Old Letters. 


X. 


FLORENCE, VIA PANDOLFINI, ) 

January 28, 1876. f{ 
DeaREsT AUNT DOLLY :—I can't get used 
to it even yet. Of course I mean Guenn’s 
engagement. I lament night and day that 
lovely little triangular plan of ours, by 
which a spinsterly trio, we were to serve 
Art—with «a capital A—and incidentally 
reap such a deal of personal glory. Is 
there any name in geometry for a triangle 
from which one side has retired? Because 
that is what has happened to us. you know. 
Nov but that I appreciate having Phil and 
Nat for traveling companions. I thought 
we were having, before they dawned upon 
us, the best possible time; but I think we 
are having a better time, still. It is pleas- 


ant to have a man in one’s grasp, so to| 
speak, when there's luggage to be corded | 


and porters to be—let us say forcibly ex- 
horted. Speaking of luggage, do you know 
there is one article of our impedimenta of 
which [stand in mortal terror? It 1s Aunt 
Helena’s brown bag. It has, within a few 
weeks, developed the most unholy person- 
ality of its own. For instance, without 
anyone having done it, its lock was found 


to be broken, one night just as we were | 


starting fora train. Now it is a rule on 
Italian railways to receive no luggage not 
“securely locked ;” but with the aid of a 


two-frane piece we salved the conscience | 


of the guard, who consented if the bag 
were securely tied, instead, to receive it. He 


sold us rope,—at seven and a half times its | 


actual value, as Nat took pains to compute, 
immediately afterward,—and we wound it 


avout and about, with a knot at every turn. | 


Will you believe me, in the dead hours of 
the night the dvor of our carriage was 
flung open, and without a sight of anyone, 
or a spoken word, that bag minus its every 
rope, just came tumbling in, incidentally as 
it were, and rolled to Aunt Helena’s feet! 


Did you ever hear of anything so dread-| 
“from the | 
and apparently | 


fully uncanny? Arriving thus, 
night’s Plutonian shore” 
without any human agency, I shouldn't 
have been surprised to have had it complete 
its kinship to the Raven by croaking ‘: Nev- 
ermore!” But I suppose some guard who 
hadn’t been fee-ed had a spasm of virtue, 
and wouldn't let it contaminate the lawfully 
locked other bags in the compartment. 

We have had scenery and amusing jour- 
neyings; but we all confess that in our heart 
of hearts there is no place like Rome, which 
sounds like the old song misread, but is 
true, just the same. 
about Rome, as there was about Geneva, 
that arouses a sort of personal affection ; 


and as much a closer affection than Geneva | 


can waken ‘‘as lovers’ love is closer than 
friends’ friendship,” Guenn says, and she 
ougnt to know! Certain it is that there is 
about the light of Rome something that 
belongs to no light elsewhere. It is ‘‘the 
stuff that dreams are made of!” Take a 
world-worn traveller’s advice, Aunt Dolly, 
and never go to Florence after Rome unless 
you want to know how a candle feels after 
it has been blown out! Naples isn’t so 
bad; going to Naples, after Rome, is like 
the farce after the drama. It’s the most 


absurd place I ever chanced on, out of | 


Lear’s Nonsense Book. They do everything 
out of doors; fired, as it seems, with a wild 
delight in ‘‘watchin’ the passin’,” they simply 
live on the sidewalk, or in the gutter, as the 
case may be; they cook out of doors, in 
little tin stoves. 1 saw one woman running 
a sewing-machine on the sidewalk and &n- 


other calmly braiding her ‘‘switch,” which 


she had hung from a hook in her door-post! 


Even the pictures in Naples didn’t seem to | 


me so solemn and impresssive as elsewhere, 
and O, one of them was so funny! I didn’t 
know the Old Masters were humorous; but 
perhaps this wasn’t a very big Old Master. 
At all events he painted the ‘‘Expulsion 
from Paradise,” 4nd while Adam was flee- 
ing in terror from the flaming sword, Eve 
was stopping to pick up a few more apples! 
Isn’t that delicious !—yes, Naples was very 
jolly; but somehow I can’t care very much 
for Flerence. After the richness of the 
further south,—the passion of light and 
color, the riot of flowers,—Florence seems, 
to turn the quotation a little wrong, 

“Like mooniight after sunlight, 

And like water after wine.” 

It has a beauty of its own, but it is a re- 
mote, cool, stately, silvery beauty, moving 
to admiration rather than love. But for 
one thing I do, enjoy Florence, and that is 
the chance it gives one to get at the very 
heart and sweetness of early Italian art. {[ 
spend whole mornings with Botticelli; and 
crude, angular and wan-colored as so many 
of his pictures are, thev seem to me so full 


There is something | 


jot thought, of sincerity, that they move | 


me only less than the work of Michael An- 
gelo. _ I send you a little photograph of 
his “Fortitude.” I care for it so much; 
never in all my life the lesson, the sugges- 
| tion of any picture went so to my heart. 
When I saw the name in my catalogue, I 


ooked for some strong, martial figure, alert, | 


firm and confident, and it puzzled me just 
at first that ‘‘Fortitude” should be just this 
weary, womanly figure with the half-ap- 
pealing eyes. But I found out, quite by 
| myself, just what Botticelli meant by paint- 
ing her so. And then I found how beauti- 
fully Ruskin had put my very feeling into 
| words, and I am going to copy the passage 
for you, to keep the little photograpn com- 
pany :— 

"4 But Botticelli’s Fortitude is no 
match, it may be, for any one who is com 

ing. Worn somewhat, and not a little 
weary, instead of standing defiantly ready 
for all comers, she is sitting, apparently 
in reverie, with her fingers playing idly and 
restlessly, nay I think even nervously, about 
the hilt of her sword. For her battle is not 
to begin today, nor did it begin yesterday. 
| Many a morning and evening have passed 
since it begun, and now—is today to be the 
ending day of it? And if so, by what 
manner of end? That is what Botticelli’s 
| ‘Fortitude’ is thinking; and the fingers 
playing about the sword-hilt would fain let 
it fall, if it might be; and yet how strongly 
they will close on it, when the far-off 
trumpet blows she will hear through all her 
reverie !” 

Well, after all there are moments and 
places iu Florence that make one forgive 
her that she is not Rome! One such place 
is the glorious gallery that winding high 
over the streets of the city, with many a 
| baffling turn, connects the Uffizi with the 
Pitti Palace. It is the eeriest, shadowiest, 
| place, its walls all hung wita magnificent 
| old tapestries wrought with scenes from 
| the history of Florence; the figures are all 
life-size, and sometimes, as twilight is fall- 
ing, with its fading, wavering lights, and 
| the wind comes breathing through the nar- 
row windows, just faintly stirring the heavy 
folds, one could almost swear, Aunt Dolly, 
that here an eye glistened, and there a 
hand beckoned, from the strange old tap- 
estries! Who knows what they do here, o’ 
nights? I for one would not, for a price, 
come prying in to see! 

The place has the most immense fascina- 
tion for Paula; and hardly a day passes 
that does not find us here for an hour. 
The other afternoon, late, in the beautiful 
rosy sunset-time, we sat here waiting for 
Phil and Guenn, who had gone back for a 
last look at the ‘‘Bella.” And as Paula sat 
| looking up at the rich old walle, che had 
| what we used to say her ‘‘story-seeing” 
jlook; and I said, as we used, ‘‘Tell us 
|about it, Paula.” And this—as if she were 
| reading it from some old scroll, invisible to 
| me,—is something like what she told :— 

“They had been brought up together, 
from little children; he the heir of the 
proud old Pitti line; she a distant cousin, 
an orphan, the child of some mesalliance, 
whom, her low-born mother and her hand- 
| someyreckless father, both dead, there, her 
| kinsfolk had taken into their charity, lest 
it should be said a Pitti lived in want. And 
half-forgotten of them, she grew up like a 
| snow-drop, in the shade of the grim old 
palace wails. You may see his picture, 
just in the last turn of the gallery, before 
you reach the banquet-hall; painted by 
Rubens; noble and richincolor; in hunting- 
dress, his falcon on h‘s wrist; with some- 
| thing in the set of the strong young should- 
ers under their velvet, and the gleam of the 
/ brave young eyes under their plume, that 
hints at power for sterner games than 
those of the hunting holiday. 

And as for her,—I think that once as she 
|erossed the great square on her way to 
mass, her hood fell back, blown by the wild 
north wind, and old John of Fiesole, whom 
we know as ‘‘Fra Angelico,” leaning dream- 
ily as his fashion was, against the church 
porch, in the sunshine, saw her pale face, 
| framed in its pale gold hair. And there is 
an angel, on the great door of the Taber- 
| nacle, in the Uffizi,—a slight slip of a thing, 
in a clinging robe of gray, with a harp in 
her pure young hand and a wonderful 
sweet patience in her tranquil eyes. And I 
| like to think Fra Angelico gave that angel 
| the face of the little maid he saw that day. 
{t was natural that she should love him, 
'for he had been most gentle with her 
jalways. And when the day came which 
/ called him forth to battle, it Was more than 
| she knew to bear. She slipped unnoticed 
| from the feasting, and down the long gal- 
lery, a little gliding figure, ghostly in the 
misty moonlight that gave weird life to the 
| tapestried figures on the wall, she moved, 
alone with her great pain. And then she 

hears, coming nearer and nearer, the ring- 

ling of an armed heei, and a voice that 
|speaks her name. And then heaven came 
down to her; for she lay upon his breast, 
and he loved her. 


It was months afterward. She knew the 
word the messenger brought, before he had 
drawn rein before the castle gate. And 
never her tears fell, amid all the passionate 
lamenting with which they laid him, in 
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the flower of his manhood, away to their 


Mr. S | 
rest. who alee ig, honor with. God, with | oid amuel Sands, who is ninety years 


hands upraised and the good sword on the 
breast. But that night they missed her 


only after long seeking that they found her, 
like a fallen snow-wreath, here on this old 
gallery stair. And they marvelled at the 
smile on her dead face, not knowing that 
for her heaven had come yet again, and now 
forever. 
Aunt Dolly, don’t you think a poet might 
sing that into rhyme? Your very loving 
Berry. 
Dororuy LuNnpt. 


PERSONAL. 
The tate Congressman Cox bequeathed 
all his property to his wife. 


Mr. Browning is said to have thirty new 
poems ready for his new volume. 


The Empress of Japan is making prepar- 
ations to come to this country in the spring. 


The Hon. Roswell P. Flower has made a 
personal contribution of $25,000 to the 
World's Fair. 


and probably the oldest printer living, 


| Mtoares a recent celebration in Balti- 
"y t * 
from chamber and from hall; and it was | bom pial a ergy th anehcnggay (Aad 


bardment of Fort McHenry. Asan ap- 
prentice in the office of the Baltimore Am- 
erican he first put “The Star Spangled 
Banner” in type from the author's original 
manuscript and distributed jit through the 
streets of the city. 


Herbert Spencer has returned to London 
with his autobiography completed up to 
the present time. It is not to be pubtished 
until after his death, but he is making 
preparations to have it produced then on 
both sides of the Atlantic simultaneously. 
The manuscript has been put into type, and 
three proofs only are taken, all of which 
are sent to him. Before the type is dis- 
tributed two moulds are taken for stereo- 
typing, one of which is to be sent to Amer- 
ca. 

Fanny Lewald, who recently died at 
Dresden at the age of seventy-eight, was 
| the most noted novelist of her sex in Ger- 
many. Her father was a Hebrew merchant. 
| She traveled with him a great deal, and 
| spent much time on the Baltic coast. At 





Mr. Edison, before his departure for | first she wrote fairy tales, but finally de- 
Berlin, gave 10,000 francs for the benefit of | Voted herself to novels on political and so- 


the poor of Paris. 


Cornell University has opened a new year 
with 1400 students in all, the number of 
lady students showing a large increase. 


cial motives. 
} 


She was a fascinating wo- 
man, and lived a very romantic life, having 
married a man who deserted her. 


The President and Mrs. Harrison will 
| take final leave of Deer Park today. They 





Belva Ann Lockwood has come to the | wish to be in Washington in time for the 


conclusion that England is the most inter- | Congress of the Three Americas. 


esting country of the Old World. 


Mr. Macdonald, the British consul at 
Nisch, and a party of friends were recently 
arrested as brigands while travelling in 
Servia. 


The statue of Eads, for St. Louis, shows 
him at work early in the morning, alone, a 
map in one hand, a pair of compasses in 
the other. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Rev. 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe’s consecration as a 








Tuesday, 
the President’s party to Elkins, West Vir- 
| ginia, the terminus of the West Virginia 
Central Railroad, returning the same day, 
and Wednesday, the President Cumberland, 
Md., to the Centennial celebration. Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert McKee have left for In- 
dianopolis. Mrs. McKee will not return to 
Washing ton until December. 


Mr. Eben Appleton of New York, has in 
his possession the particular ‘‘star spangled 
banner” which inspired Francis Scott Ke 
to write his famous patriotic song. t 


Protestant Episcopal bishop will be cele- | Waved over Fort McHenry during the bom- 


brated on Jan. 4, next. 


bardment by the British in 1812, and de- 
scended to Mr. Appleton from his maternal 


James Russell Lowell has been placed by | grandfather, who commanded the fort at 
a friend iu possession of the manuscript of | that time. It is badly torn and shot-riddled 
an early poem written by himself which, it |and Mr. Appleton declines to lend it to 


seems he had atterly forgotten. 


There is some talk of giving Mr. Edison 
a public reception on his arrival in New 
York, although he has announced in Europe 
that he would certainly decline it. 


The new Duchess of Marlborough has 
gone in extensively for dog raising. Ata 
late dog show she won a number of prizes 
with her Blenheim spaniels, a breed which 
is kept up at Blenheim Palace, where it ori- 
ginated. 


Mr. John Burns, the London labor agita- 
tor, uses no tobacco nor strong drink. He 
has collected a fine libiary of standard 
works, largely on political and social econ- 
omy, and he has a superb voice for pubtic 
speaking. 

President Seelye of Amherst College has 
begun the college year with greatly im- 
proved health, but as his physicians all ad- 
vise a longer respite, he sails for Europe by 
the Westernland, Oct. 2. 


John Ruskin refers to John Strange Win- 
ter, author of ‘‘Bootles Baby,” as ‘‘the 
author to whom we owe the most finished 
and faithful rendering ever yet given of 
of the character of the British soldier.” 


Wilkie Collins, when he visited the Unitea 
States in 1874, was so well pleased with 
American institutiong that he took out a 
policy in the New England Matual Life In- 
surance Company, and the policy he cuon- 
tinued until his death. 


Thomas A. Edison caught a severe cold 
while visiting Sir John Pender at Foot’s 
Cray near the village of Cudlip, Eng. A 
chill greatly aggravated his chronic deaf- 
ness and kept him in bed fora few hours. 
He will sail for this country today. 


The remarriage of Count Hatzfeldt to his 
divorced wife, which was ceiebrated at his 
mansion near Wiesbaden, was one of the 
most important social events of last week. 
The Queen has taken a prominent part in 
the negotiations, and her efforts have been 
actively seconded by several other royal 
personages. 

At the Hotel Bristol, Paris, on his arri- 
val, say the French papers, Mr. Gladstone 
wore a gay air. After cautioning his wife 
to step carefully as she left the carriage, he 
added, deprecatingly, ‘‘Of course, though, 
you can still jump, and so could LiflI 
chose.” Then, disdaining to use the ele- 
vator, he sprang nimbly up the stairs. 


Prof. A. A. Starr of Westfield, N. J., 
widely known for many years as an investi- 
gator of and lecturer on microscopic forms 
of animal life, is now at the age of 70 un- 
able to work and without means. An at- 
tempt is now being made among his friends 
in New York to raise a fund of $5000, the 
interest on which will be sufficient for the 
support of himself and wife, as he owns a 
smail house at Westfield. 





celebrations any more, having, as he con- 
siders, done his duty in that line heretofore. 
Not even the interposition of the Secretary 


| of War can shake his determination. 


An Ornament to Winter Street. 

If some veritable Rip Van Winkle who 
had been asleep for the last one hundred 
years, or even for the last twenty years, 
could walk into 15 Winter street and were 
to be told that it was not the palace of a 
nobleman, but only a place where every 








| statement with undisguised unbelief. 


honest citizen could buy himself a pair of 
shoes, he would be inclined to greet the 
The 
modern American store has made great 
progress in the Jast few years in the degree 
of elegance exhibited in its interior decora- 
tions; but it would certainly seem as if the 
limit had been reached in the beautiful new 
shoe store opened on Thursday by 8.’ C. 
Jameson & Co., at 15 Winter street. It is 
the largest store in this line of business in 
New England, and probably in the country. 
From floor to ceiling the spacious rooms 
are filled with every variety of shoes, i.e, 
every variety of the better class of goods, 
for the rougher, coarser goods are not to 
be included in their stock. There are shoes 
for men and women, shoes for boys and 
girls, walking shoes and dancing shoes, 
street shoes and house shoes. Some idea 
of the vast assortment they carry may be 
gathered from*the fact that not oniy do 
they carry half sizes in length but they 
carry eight different widths ot every length. 
Such an enormous variety as this makes it 
possible to fit every foot more accurately 
even than when the shoe is made to meas- 
ure. 

The ladies will be particularly pleased to 
know that they can at this new store get at 
a moment’s notice shoes and slippers to 
match any gown they muy have. Sixty 
different colors are carried in the ready 
made stock, while they have one hundred 
other shades which can be made up at short 
notice. Mr. Jameson’s stock consists of 
hand-made goods, and both the quality of 











the material and the workmanship are of 
equally high order. The department for 
men’s shoes is separate from that of the la- 
dies’. 

The opening which began on Thursday 
was continued through yesterday and will 
be prolonged until tonight. Many thousand 
visitors have examined the beautiful store. 
The floor is laid in oak, while the walls are 
very handsomely finished in cherry, the 
work of Mr. C. H. Bangs. A fine display 


|of palms and both cut and potted flowers 


from Mr. Doyle's, give the large rooms an 
added attraction. What will be of especial 
interest to ladies is the beautiful resting 
room, fitted with all conveniences and 
lighted by electricity, which Mr. Jameson 
is kind enough to throw open not only to 
those buying in his store, but to all ladies 
shopping in that vicinity. This is an act 
of great thoughtfulness on his part and 





cannot but be widely appreciated. 





NEW LITERATURE. 


‘*Travels and Adventures of Little Baron 
Trump and His Wonderful Dog Bulger,” 
text by Ingersoll Lockwood and illustra- 
tions by George Wharton Edwards, is a 
book that will make the young folks of the 
family pass many a jolly hour by the fam- 
ily fireside. The volume opens with a brief 
account of the little Baron’s famous an- 
cestor “The Armless Knight.” He was a 
most extraordinary person. He went with | 
Richard to the Orient and fought with 
great prowess in many battles. Having no 
arms he attached sword-blades to his stir- 
rups and caused great havoc among the | 
foe. The little Baron seems to have taken | 
after this ancestor in the courage of his | 
disposition, though in fertility of resource | 
and in the marvelousness of his adventures 
neither his ancestors nor those of any) 
known person could for a moment be com- 
pared with him. He is a very precocious 
youth and atthe age of eight he starts off 
together with his dog Bulger on a tour to 


the Southern Seas. Here he meets some 
remarkable people, the ‘‘Windeaters” by 
name. They seek to entrap the young ad- 


venturer, but Baron and Bulger outwit them 
at every point and sailaway. Returning to 
his home he finds, on reading an ancient 
Roman newspaper, that Caesar has banished 
the sculptors to a far and lonely isle. Bul- 
ger and the Baron immediately start for 
this island where adventures extraordinary 
happen to them. They come off however 
the possessors of the fort. It is impossi- 
ble in this brief space to accompany these 
adventurous beings on all their remote 
tours. They are a most extraordinary 
pair, and when by any unfortunate accident 
one seems to be hopelessly in the power of 
fate the other comes opyortunely to his 
rescue and they sailaway with colors flying. 
It is a book with most unusual pictures, 
beautifully bound in gold with a portrait of 
the Baron and Bulger on the cover. 

| Travels and Adventures of Little Baron Trump 
and His Wonderful wog Bulger. By Ingersoll 
Lockwood Illustrated by George Wharton Ed 
wards, Pp. 280; price $1.50. Boston; Lee & 
Shepard, Publishers. | 


‘‘Giraldi, or the Curse of Love,” by Ross 
George Dering, might be a theological trea- 
tise, from the number of theologians who 
figure in the volume. ‘There are seven 
reverends whose presence is required at 
one time or another, representing almost as 
many denominations. These people, how- 
ever, figure principally as critics, more or 
\eas severe, of the Reverend Arthur Tresham 
the reetor of a church situated not far 
from London. The Rev. Arthur is some- 
what liberal in his views and the Rey. 
Jabez Insight, the Independent minister, 
and the Rey. Israel Doom, Baptist minister, 
and the Rev. Issachar Leech, Original Per- 
fectionist minister and the others are very 
much inclined to find fault with the youag 
reverend Arthur. He goes serenely on his 
way, however, and finally talls very pro- 
foundly in love with Naomi Insight, the 
Rev. Jabez’ daughter, and here begins the 
real story. Naomi is very fickle, or to 
speak more accurately, strange and more or 
less irrational in her conduct, treating her 
suitor in a very peculiar manner, and giv- 
ing way to strange emotions at inopportune 
times. Suddenly she disappears. A few 
weeks later she is found at a neighboring 
convent in a dying condition. She there 
inakes an extraordinary confession, which 
much assists the reader to understand what 
has hitherto been unintelligible. The author 
bas been kind enough to introduce two 
Americans into the book; one a most un- 
savory scoundrel and the other ‘‘Mr. Baws- 
ton Mass,” an American millionaire who 
cannot speak three words of decent Eng- 
lish. 

(Giraldi or the Curse of Love. By Rosas George 
Dering. Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
Paper 50 cents. D. Appleton & Co., New York.] 


“Every Day Business Arranged for 
Young People,” by N. S. Emery, is a book 
that should go into the hands of every boy 
and girl. Ina space of about 150 pages it 
treats a large number of ordinary business 
matters of which no one can afford to grow 


up in ignorance. It discusses letter writing, | 


bills, receipts and accounts, post-office busi- 
ness, telegrams, express business, banks, 
both savings and national, bank cheeques, 
notes and drafts, mortgages, investment 
and speculation, taxes and fire and life in- 
surance. These are all practical business 
matters concerning which every one in this 
business country should have some knowl- 
edge. A wise father will acquaint his chil- 
dren with these common every-day matters 
of business procedure. 
(Every Day Business. 
Details. 
Kmery. 


Notes on Its Practica’ 
Arranged for Young ee by N. 8. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. } 


‘School Hygiene, or.The Laws of Health 
in Relation to School Use,” by Arthur 
Newsholme, M. D., is a practical treatise 
on a subject that was once entirely ignored 
but is now beginning to receive the atten- 
tion which its great importance demands. 
The hygiene of the school-room and of the 
student's occupation is one to which Dr. 
Newsholme has given years of constant 
study. He is therefore in a position to 
speak authoritatively on the subject, and 


the wide reading of this book cannot fail | ation. The section upon Ideal Money will 


| Alabama «uring the late war. 


of beneficial results to our American system 
of education. The book is divided into 


| two parts, the first treating of school sites, 
the construction of school buildings, the | 


character of school furniture, the lighting 
of school-rooms, the general principles of 
ventilation, the warming of school-rooms, 
and the system of drainage. Part Second 
of the book has to do with the scholars, 
their mental! exercise, excessive mental 
exercise, school work in its relation to age 
and sex, the question of muscular develop- 
ment and recreation, of rest and sleep, of 


| proper diet and dress, and school baths and 


swimming schools. The last two chapters 
in this book are very important, dealing 
with communicable diseases and with those 
accidents which are at any time likely to 
occur in the school-room or during school 


(hours. The book is illustrated wherever 


illustrations are of assistance in 
the subject more intelligible. 


[School Hygiene: or The Laws of Health in Re- 


making 


lation to Social Life. By Arthar Newsholme, 
3 Pp. 148; price 50 cents. Boston, VD. C. 
Heath & Co., publishers.) 


“Speaking Pieces for Little Scholars and 
Older Pupils” is a book the character of 
which can be surmised from its title. It 
consists largely of poetry, nearly all being 
in verse with the exception of the dia- 
logues. Muchof the verse is not of acon- 
spicuously high order but it is well suited 
to its purpose, and there are recitations 
suited to all times and occasions, not only 
for school purposes, but for birthday and 
wedding anniversaries, Decoration Days 
and other similar events. 

[Spe king Pieces for Little Scholars and Ohler 
Pupils. By Ellen Ortensa Peck. ages 177. Price 
Scents. Boston, Lee & Sheparl.} 


‘Within the Enemies’ Lines” is the second 
volume in the ‘Blue and Gray Series,” by 
Oliver Optic. The third of the series will 
be entitled “On the Blockade.” That is 
now in press and will no Goubt be aux- 
iously awaited by the myriad readers of the 
first volume, *‘Taken by the Enemy,” and 
the one that is now presented to the public. 
“Within the Enemies’ Lines” a story 
whose incidents relate principally to the 
action of a Federal boat off the coast of 
Those who 
are familiar with Oliver Optic, and no one 
who is a boy or has been a boy is not fa- 
miliar with this greatest of boys’ writers, 
will feel perfectly assured without the as- 
sertion of the reviewer that this an 
absorbing book. [tis full of action and of 
incident. While it may appear somewhat 
highly colored, the author is undoubtedly 
right in his statement that he has kept en- 
tirely within the possibilities, and that 
nothing in his story sarpasses the actual 
realities of the experiences of many a brave 
soldier and sailor in the last war. While 
the story deals with the rebellion, it does so 
in a way that can arouse no resentment or 
bitterness, no matter how intensely one’s 
interest may have centered on one side or 
| the other. 
| (Within the Enemies’ Lines. By 
Pp. 349; price $1.50. Boston, Lee a 


The Wooing of Grandmother Grey,” by 


| Kate Tannatt Woods, is a most delightfal 
| illustrated volume. In its general character 
it is not unlike Longfellow’s ‘‘The Hanging 
| of the Crane.’ 

our grandmothers, with the old-fashioned 
| houses, the chairs, the candles, and candle- 
|sticks, the open fire-place, the crane, the 
| old ‘‘eight-day” clock in the corner of the 


is 


is 


Shepard. } 


room, the inviting brick hearth, and with | 


these surroundings, indicating the home- 
| like contentment of past days, Grandmother 
|Grey’s courtship story is told with a re- 
freshing regard for the truth, by presenting 
/& genuine picture of old New England life 
and character. The author’s poem touches 
@ tender chord, and makes one yearn for 
| the homely simplicity and rugged sincerity 
|W 

/country homes of New England. 


| treme, which gives it its charm and pathos. 
[The Wooing of Grandmother Grey. 
| Tannatt Woods. 


| Price $2. Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 


| “Institutes of Economics,” by Pro. An- 
|drews of Brown University, is a succinct 
; manual of political economy for the class- 
| room. its aim is to be a first-rate text 
|book. It is characterized by the utmost 
| brevity which can be made to consist with 
| clearness, and thorough analysis. By way 


jof encouragement to side reading, each | 


|paragraph is introduced by references to 
| the best accessible authority upon its theme. 
/On all subjects of special importance the 
jablest convenient discussions are referred 
toin notes. These references furnish practi- 
cally a classified Cyclopedia of Economics, 
which even specialists in the science will 
|prize. Regarding doctrine. the book is in 
|many particulars original. [ts point of 
| view 1s historical, though it maintains the 
|existence of general economic laws, abso- 
‘lutely and universally valid. It makes 
| Wealth, not Exchange, the central concep- 


|tion of the science, and recognizes imma- | 


| terial wealth as well as material. The de- 
/partment of distribution presents new 
definitions and new treatments. Exchange, 
| Money and Credit receive careful consider- 


Oliver Optic: | 


It brings back the days of | 


hich characterized the families of the old | 
The nar- | 
| rative of the wooing is life-like in the ex- | 


By Kate | 
Illustrated. Handsomely bound. | 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


lawaken attention. While the materials of 
the volume and the handling of them are 
primarily adapted to undergraduates in 
universities and colleges, its copious refer- 
‘ences to the best authorities, English and 
foreign, will give it great value for ad- 
vanced students, while, its clearness and 
simplicity qualify it, through perhaps the 
omission of a few peculiarly severe sections, 
for use in high schools and academies. 

[Institutes of Economies. A Text-book for Col 
lege Classes. Sy E. Benjamin Andrews, D.D., 
LL. D., President of Brown University, late Pro 
fessor ot Economics aud Finance in Cornell Unt 
verity. 228 pages. Cloth. Introductory price, 
#:.30. Boston; Silver, Burdett & Vo.) 


“A Fair Maid of Marblehead” the 
alluring title of the novel which opens the 
new “American Authors’ Series,” published 
by the John W. Lovell Company, New York. 
Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, the well-known 
journalist and author, whose name appears 
on the title page, has made a notable con 
tribution to tales of New England life in 
this charming romance of the rugged 
old town by the sea. Mrs. Woods hays 
drawn an ideal, if not a typical, New Eng- 
land maiden,—certainly an altogether 
charming and lovable creation—in the char- 
acter of Madge Meaton. Strength, purpose, 
sweetness and charm unite, in an excep- 
tional degree, in the person of this brave 
and much adored young woman, and the 
intellectual fibre and womanly resolution 
that everywhere unite with gentleness and 
grace make Mrs. Woods’ Mai: garet a beacon 
light among the unworthy conceptions of 
less healthful and optimistic writers. The 
tale is pleasantly and ingeniously told, and 
the shattle weaves and interweaves sundry 
other pleasant little romances only slightly 
subordinate in interest to the heart for- 
tunes of the heroine. An atmosphere of 
moral salubrity permeates Mrs. Woods’ ro- 
mance to a noteworthy degree, rendering it 
the ideal volume to place in the hands of 
the much-menaced jeune fille of this degen- 
erate age of fiction. The book is brought 
out in attractive parchment covers and isa 
pleasant index of the wholesomeneys to be 
expected of the opening series of American 
Authors’ works 

{A Fair Maid of Marblehead. 
Wouts. No. 1 American Authors’ Series. Paper; 
»p. 243. Price 50 cents. New York: John W. 
Lovell Company.) 


is 


By Kate Tannatt 


D. C. Heath & Co. have issued in compact 
pamphlet form a syllabus of English Litera- 


ture and History, by Prof. A. J. George of 


the Newtor. High School. Beginning with 
the Roman conquest of the British Isles, 


the history and literature of England are 
followed side by side in parallel columns 
Only the merest 
sketch is given, but this parallel arrange- 


down to the present time. 


ment is Of great assistance in helping the 
mind to retain the chronology of English 
literature. 
for notes 


PERIODICALS. _ 


famount of general 


Pab. Co., New York. 
vur Little Men and Women, for October, 


entitled ‘“‘Nutting Time.” « The 


barrow laden down with its winter store. 
Within the covers are many 
illustrations.—Boston, D. Lothrop & Co. 


The September number 


aminations 


My Pupils Read,” by M. B. C. True. 


' Educational Bureau, Boston. 


;}sorbing serial, ‘“‘“A Woman's 
which is followed by a paper entitled ‘‘Next 
of Kin Wanted.” 


in Canada,” 
and 


|Sugaring Off’ Party 
Friends the Horses,” 


terest.—Casseli & Co. 
The September 


Riply. Larkin Dunton LL. D. 
‘‘Methods in Geography.” 
sons and exercises. 
Country and How to Teach It.” 


number.— Eastern 
} Boston. 


Educational 


T. C. DeLeon. 


Lothrop Motley.” 


Every other page is left blank 


The Delineator for October, has a ravish- 
jing display of autumn toilettes, and an 
information that no 
women can afford to overlook.—Butterick 


portrays upon its cover a seasonabie scene 
squirrel 
family has been off for its winter stock of 
provisions and is going home with a wheel- 


delightfcl 
| sketches and verses accompanied by many 


of Education 
contains among other readable things ‘‘Ex- 
in Colleges and Schools” by 
Barr Ferre; ‘‘Spots of Weakness in Train- 
jing,” by Adelaide A. Knight; ‘Should the 
Education of Girls Differ From That of 
Boys?” by Mary E. Cardwell, and ‘**‘ What 
Much 
timely matter fills the number.—Eastern 


Cassell’s Family Magazine. for October, 
opens with Arabella M. Hopkinson’s ab- 
Strength,” 


We also have a sensible 
article on ‘‘How to Dress Your Children,” 
}and a story called ‘“The Missing Dean,” ‘‘A 
“Our 
“The Family 
Doctor,” with sundry other articles of in- 


number of Common 
School Education opens with a paper on 
‘‘Imparting and Teaching” by Mary A. 
discusses 
L. W. Russell 
A. M. continues his series on language les- 
William Mowry has 
another paper on *“‘The History of Our 
Editorials 
and a variety of comments conclude the 
Bureau, 


The entire novel in the October number 
of Lippincott’s is ‘‘Creole and Puritan,” by 
S. B. Wister contributes a 
|}paper on *‘The Correspondence of John 
The feature of the 
number however that will most appeal to 
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all those connected with publications of 


any sort is the sket’h on ‘‘The Trials 
Magazine Editors.” by Junius H 
Browne. This piece is fervently rec: 
mended to that vastarmy of unvarying « 
tributors who are ever sending, send 
sending, their efforts to editors and 
heaping maledictions on the heads of t! 
unfortunate people because they have th 
mis-spelled, mis-punctaated and nis 
manuscripts returned. Miss Anniv 
Wharton takes up the subject of ‘‘The » 
tional Flower. Maurice F. Egan 
utes the book talk. The department 
titled ‘‘With the Wits” is filled by Mr. B 
dette, J. Armoy Knox and others.—.,) 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
The frontispiece in 
for October is entitled ‘‘He Held a Ca: 
My Lord, it Said, Would See: the Ba 
being one of the excellent illustrations by | 
win A. Abbey that accompany Austin Do 
son’s poem ‘*The Noble Patron” found on a 


cont 


Harper's Maga 


later page. This number is characteriz: 
by good short stories. Edward Bella 
contributes a sketch entitled ‘‘With 


Eyes Shut,” which shows much origina 
of its conception. Annie Trambull Sloss 
develops a fanciful idea in ‘* Buatternegy 
or, A Story of Heredity;” Margaret 
Preston tells, in ‘‘Aunt Dorothy’s Funera 
of obsequies which turned into an occas 
of joy and merriment; and Mrs. Lucy | 
Lillie, in ‘Captain Brooke's Prejudice,” 1 
lates the story of two capricious love: 
Of the solider sort Professor Charles | 
Norton, of Harvard University, presents a 


paper upon ‘‘The Building of the Chu: 
of St. Dennis,” involving an interesting 


analysis of the period of Gothic archite: 


ure. W. W. Keen, M.D., the emine: 
Philadelphia surgeon, gives a clear and 


co pprehensive account of ** Recent Progress 
in Surgery.” TT. de Thulstrup furnishes 
many illustrations emphasizing Theodor 
Child's description of ‘The Fair of Niju 

Novgorod.” Professor W. G. Blaikie, D.D., 
describes ‘‘A Corner of Scotland Worth 
Knowing.” Two authors are their ow 

artists: Howard Pyle describing, with peu 
and pencil, ‘‘A Peculiar People”’—a Germa: 
Baptist sect—the Dunkers of Pennsylvania 
and Tristarm Ellis, what he saw ona visi! 
to *‘Hierapolis and its White Terrac 

Howard Hall contributes a poem entitled 
‘‘All’s Well at the Earth;” and Lucy Lar 
com another entitied ‘‘Discovery,” which 
looks to the hero of 1492. George William 
Curtis and William Dean Howells this 
month speak of recent publications, and 


also certain subjects bearing upon our 
country. Charles Dudley Warner continues 


his story of American social life—‘A Lit- 
tle Journey in the World”—and contributes 
to the Fditor Drawer a humorous essay 
upon a mysterious subject.—Harper « 
Bros., New York. 

The leading article in the October Forum 
is a review of the political situation in Eu. 
‘rope, by Prof. Emile de Laveleye, of the 
University of Leige. Senator 8. M. Cul 
lom, of Illinois, writes an elaborate article 
to show that protection is of greater ben 
efit to the farmers than to any other class. 
Mr. Thomas L. James, who was postmas- 
| ter-General under President. Arthur, points 
out the reforms that are now greatly 
needed, such as the cheapening of ocean 
postage and of the rate of money-orders. 
Mr. Edward Wakefield, a member of the 
Australian Parliament. writes about the 
ballot system. Prof. F. W. Taussig, of 
Harvard, explains in detail the workings of 
compulsory insurance of employees in Ger- 
manv. Bishop Huntington, under the title 
of *“‘A Drawing-Room Homily,” makes a 
Keen analysis of the frivolities of fashiona- 
ble life. Prof. Wiliam T. Harris, the new 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
reviews the system of state socialism ex- 
plained in Edward Beliamy’s ‘Looking 
Backward.” The Rev. John Snyder, of St. 
Louis, writes an essay on ‘‘ Prejudice against 
the Negro.” Other articles in this number 
jare ‘The Love of Notoriety,” by Frances 
Power Cobbe; ‘‘Making a Name in Litera- 
ture,” by Edmund Gosse; and ‘‘Democracy 
in the Household,” by Eliza Lynn Linton.— 
The Forum Publishing Co., 253 Fifth ave., 

New York. 

The article in the October Popular Scienc« 
Monthly that will attract most attention is 
the one that heads the list, ‘‘Pensions for 
All.” The writer, General M. M. Trum- 
bull, is anxious that the ‘‘pension tempta- 
|tion” shall not bring dishonor upon th 
Grand Army, and he gives the treasury 
raiders a great going over. The number is 
marked by great variety. Dr. M. Allen 
Starr has an illustrated article on ‘““The Old 
and New Phrenology,” showing what has 
been really ascertained about the location 
of tne faculties in the brain. A lively pic- 
ture of ‘‘Evolution as Taught in a Theolog- 
ical Sen.inary,” is given by Rollo Ogden. a 
seminary in New York being the institution 
criticised. Dr. Robson Roose writes on 
“The Art of Prolonging Life,” giving ad- 
vice as to the care of body and mind, and 
telling what length of days may be ex- 
pected. The article on ‘Education in An- 
cient Egypt,” by F. C. H. Wendel, cantains 
much information on an unusual subject. 
Mr. W. H. Larrabee contributes a second 
illustrated article on the antiquities of Swe- 
den, this one dealing with the ‘‘Bronze 
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ige.” In “Anthropology at Washington,” 
prof. J. Howard Gore describes the organi- 
ation and methods of the Government sci- 
entitic bureaus engaged in investigating the 
ustoms and history of the Indians and 
mound-builders. W. Bernhardt. writing 
The Chemist as a Constructor,” gives 

uses in which almost creative power has 
wen attained by man through science. 
prof. D. R. MeAnally tells the curious 
.ources of many ‘‘Industrial Names.” ‘‘The 
Origin of Some General Errors” is pointed 
by S. Exner; P. Souriaou describes 
Pleasure of Motion;” and J. von 
ike has a bit of anthropological lore on 
he History of the Fork.” The subject 


1 hie 


f the biographical sketch and portrait is 
nowus, the ‘‘Flower King.” There are 


editorials on 
Che American Association.—New 


1). Appleton & Co. 


LITERARY NEWS. 


York: 


Russell’s “Chromatic Chart,” by E. P. 
Russell, director of the Conservatory of 
Music, and Teacher of Music in the State 


Normal School of Oneonta, N. Y., 
issued by Ginn & Co. 
edited by Mrs. B. 

Goodwin 


will soon 
Also “‘Open, Sesa- 
W. Bellamy and 
M. W 
Db. C. Heath & Co. will publish a transla- 
mn of “Lindner’s Empirical Psychology,” 
y Chas. DeGarmo, Ph.D., of the Illinois 
State Normal University. It is predicted 
hat this book will make a great change in 
state of psychology in this country. 
\lso ‘*Sept Grand Auteurs du X[Xe Siecle: 
Larmartine, Hugo, de Vigny, de Musset, 
eophile, Gautier, Merimee, Coppee.” An 
troduction to nineteenth century French 
wrature by Alcee Fortier, Professor of 
French, Tulane University of Louisiana. 


Gov. Beaver of Pennsylvania, endorses 

emphatic terms the proposed book on the 
Jonstown disaster, to be written by Mr. J. 
J. McLaurin, editor of The Telegram, as a 
valuable contribution to the history of the 
great calamity. The net proceeds of the sales 
will be applied to the relief of printers, 
phan children and aged men and women 
who suffered by the flood, and should be 
generously patronized by the American 
people. 


\ book has been written by Florine Thay- 


er McCray, and will soon be published by 
Funk & Wagnalls of New York. Itis en- 
titled -‘The Life Work of the Author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The writer, who isa 
personal friend of Mrs. Stowe, received 
permission two years ago cto write this 
work from both Mrs. Stowe and her son, 
Rev. C. E. Stowe, and received valuable as- 
sistance from them and other members of 
the family. It is to be finely illustrated, 
and contains about 450 pages. 


The National Magazine is the name of a 
new literary venture of Chicago, which 
with the Octeber number. It is 
published under the auspices of the new 
National University,” which opens Octo- 
ber lst, of which it is the organ. The first 
number will contain articles on literary, 
educational and scientitic subjects, and a 
prospectus of the University, which is said 
to be modelled after the London University 
and has extensive non-resident courses, 
teaching many subjects by mail. Published 
at 182 Clark street 


begins 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers announce 
City Legends,” a new volu.ne by Will 
Carleton. Illustrated by well-known ar 
Also ‘‘Summer Holidays: Traveling 
Notes in Europe,” by Theodore Child; Mr. 
llearn’s first independent work of fiction, 
Chita: A Memory of Last Island;” ‘‘Se- 
lect Poems of William Wordsworth,” edi- 
ted, with notes, by William J. Rolfe, Litt. 
D.; “The Boy Travelers in Mexico,” an im- 
portant juvenile work in view of our in- 
reasingly intimate, social and commercial 
relations with the neighboring republic. 


tists. 


‘‘Brentano’s of New York, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Paris and London, have published 
Priest and Puritan,” a story by an anony- 
mous author, which, it is expected. will 
meet with great success in church circles. 
The Somerville Series,” a coilection of 
listory jingles” especially adapted for 
immitment to memory by children. They 
lave been modelled on the famous ‘‘House 
That Jack Built,” and make with their 
atchipg rhythm a very practical as well as 
amusing history primer. They also an- 
nounce for early publication Vol. II. of 
Brentano’s Views of American Cities,’ 
ntaining 25 pnotogravures of the City of 
Washington, with descriptive text, and 
Military Miscellanies,” by Gen. J. B. Fry, 
U.S. A. This work will contain a collec- 
mn Of short papers on a variety of techni- 
cal and historical topics treated clearly and 
forcibly. 


’ 


to 


Messrs. Lee and Shepard announce a 
choice line of novelties in holiday litera- 
ture. Their souvenirs for the season in- 
clude “One Merry Christmas Time,” a 
charming combination of delicate designs 
and appropriate verse. The Lucky Horse 
Shoe decorates the cover of a charming 
souvenlr, ‘‘A Happy New Year to You!” 
ln which the New Year, swinging in 
basket around the clouds, says: 


“The Domain of Science” and | 
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“Dm sent from above | he became insane. Several years afterward A Discontented Baby’s Diary. 

In a basket of love; his reason returned suddenly, and his first 
I'm sailing to you question was whether his sons had brought ist January.—Just born. Here's a lark. 
Through the heavens blue.” home the tools. They told him they had] Papa does not scem very well pleased, 


Then a quaint little body is asking anx- 
iously, ‘‘Which Way Did the Old Year Go?” 
Irene E. Jerome’s new novel, ‘In a Fair 
Country,” has 55 full-page original illustra- 
tions, engraved on wood, and printed under 
the direction of George T. Andrew, with 
nearly one hundred pages of text by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson—a perfect union 
art and literature. The Boudoir Calendar 
for 1889 will also be brought out by Lee 


and Shepard, ‘‘Hurrah for the New Year!” | 
Printed in delicate tints on ivory cardboard, | 


with ribbon bows and silver chain and | 
rings; neatly boxed. Also, “All Around | 


the Year.” The initial issue of this dainty 


almanac for 1889, though produced in. large | 


editions, failed to supply the market, and 
great was the disappointment of thousands. 
Those same features which made it so pop- 
ular will be found in the issue for 1889. 


Tricks of Memory. 


Sir Astley Cooper gives an account of a 
remarkable instance of cerebral eccentric- 
ity. A soldier who had been wounded 
the head fell into a long stupefaction until 
he was restored to speech by an operation 
in the hospital. But when he did speak it 
was in an unknown tongue which 
about him could understand. By and by a 
Welsh woman was brought into the hospi- 
tal, and at th« 
guage of the sick soldier as her own tongue. 
He had not been in Wales for 380 years, yet 
he now spoke his long-forgotten language 
fluently, and could, in fact, not recollect 
any other. And, strange to say, when com- 
pletely recovered, the English came back to 
him and the Welsh was once more forgot- 
ten. Dr. Carpenter tells of another case 
almost as remarkable. A man who had 
left Wales in his childhood had so entirely 
forgotten his native tongue that he could 
not even understand his compatriots when 
they visited him. But during an attack of 
fever this same man, after 60 years forget- 
ting, spoke in ‘delirium continuously in 
Welsh. On recovering health he again lost 
the language. Even at the very entrance 
of the ‘Valley of the Shadow” the memory 
piays strange tricks. Goethe told 


ahe once recognized lau- 


mann that he once knew an old man who in | 


his very last moments bogan to recite beau- 
tiful Greek sentences. These he had been 
made, as a boy, to learn by heart for a spec- 
ial purpose, but for 50 years had not ut- 
tered them. They were there in his mem- 
ory, though, all the same, and some unex- 
plainable cerebral action suddenly 
them form and expression. A dying peas- 
ant was heard by Dr. Steinbeck to pray in 
Greek and Hebrew. Questioned about it 
when conscious, he said that asa boy he 
had often heard the parish priest use the 
same words, without knowing what they 
meant. As illustrating phenomena of m2m- 
ory of another sort, we mav recall the ease 
of Linnzus, who, in decay of his memory 
in old age, was delighted by the reading of 
his own works without recognizing them. 
Not to go so far away, there is the experi- 
ence of Sir Walter Scott as related by 
Lockhart. ‘The 


was confined to a sick bed; and he assured 


bis hands in a complete shape, he did not 


recollect one single incident, character or | 


conversation it contained. He recollected 
all the incidents of the story upon which 
the romance was founded, but he ‘‘literally 
recollected nothing else; not a single char- 
acter woven by the romancer; not one of 


of | 


in | 


none | 


Ecker- | 


gave | 


} 
| 
} 
Bride of Lammermoor” | 
was composed ana published while Scott | 


| 
} 
| 


the many scenes and points of humor, nor | 


anything with which he was connected as 
the writer of the work.” A still more re- 
markable case of lapse of memory in an- 
other way is related by Dr. Pritchard. A 


man was engaged in splitting wood with a/| 


mallet and wedge. Previous to going home 
in the evening he hid his tools ip a hollow 


, . | serly in his habits. 
Ballantyne that when it was first put into | y 


not been able to find them, whereupon he 
rose, went to the fleld where he had been 
working years before, and took out of their 
hiding-place all that was left of the tools 
the iron parts, for the wood had moldered 
away All the Year Round. 

| 


Rare Bibles. 


Among the most important acquisitions 
made by the trustees of the British Museum 
during the year are the following works: 
A bible in the Georgian language, in folio, 
| printed at Moscow in 1743 at the expense 
| of Prince Bakar, the son of King Vachtang, 
| who made use of materials collected by his 
juucle, King Artehyl. Only ten copies are 

known to exist, and no other edition of the 
|entire bible has ever been printed in the 
| Georgian language. Another rare bible is 
| the one in Armenian, printed at Amsterdam 
lin 1666, 4to, itlustrated with numerous 
| wood cuts, as also a psalter in Armenian, 
printed at Venice in 1565, &vo. . 

This book was the first production of the 


Armenian press, established by Abyar at 
Venice, and is believed to be the first por- 
tion of the bible printed in Armenian. ‘To 


Parker's 
rare work entitfd ‘‘De Antiquitate Eccle- 
siw Britannic.” printed in Lambeth Palace 
by John Day, in 1572. folio. and intended 
ror private distribution among the friends 
of the archbishcp. It is believed that no 
more than twenty-five copies of this work 
| exist, and no two copies agree entirely in 
their contents. Four copies are now in the 
British Museum. Finally, the Missal for 
the use of of the djocese of Seville, printed 
jat Seville by Jacob Cromberger in 1507, 
| folio, a service book of the greatest rarity 
and was printedon vellum. It is a magnifl- 
|cent example of early Spanish typography 
and was issued from the press of the first 
| of a family of German printers who worked 
at Seville until the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Only one other copy is known to 
exist and that is in the Casanati Library at 
Rome.—London News. 


| these should be added Archbishop 


Investigation into the history of the old 
Augustine, Fla., in the 
}cellar of which $500 in Spanish doubloons 
was found, shows that the structure must 
have been at least 120 years old. ‘The coins 
were undoubtedly hidden beneath the chim- 
| ney foundations by Father Miguel Crosby, 
| who had charge of the Catholic Mission in 
St. Augustine from 1795 to 1815, having 
been sent thither by the king of Spain. In 
1824 a brickmason named Bogas found $300 
in Spanish coin in a portion of the same 
chimney. Since that time tradition has as- 
sociated the house with buried treasure but 
none has ever come to light unfil the earth- 
en oil-pot was found full of gold on Wed- 
jnesday last. The premises are still sur- 
rounded by a cordon of guards, and all 
| earth and debris previously carted away to 
the dumping-ground outside the city limits 
are being carefully sifted. Itis firmly be- 
| lieved that much more gold will be eventu- 
ally dug up, for Miguel received princely 
advances from the king and mother church 
| in Spain, and was known to have been mi- 
The oldest coin of the 
lot was a douabloon bearing the date 1755. 


| Coquina house, St. 


The New Haven Clock Company, aftera 
year or two of experiment, are now manu- 
facturing and about to put on the market a 
self-winding clock. The motive power is 
furnished by electricity generated by two 
Leclanche cells, which do the work effect- 
ually for from twelve to eighteen months 
without renewal. 


There are two wings by which a man 
soars above the world—sincerity and purity. 
The former regards the intention, the latter 
the affection. That aspires and aims at a 


tree, and told his sons at night to go for | likeness to God, that makes us really like 


them in the morning. 


But the same night Him.— Thomas a Kempis. 


though. 

Ist February.—Every night pa walks up 
and down the bedroom with me when I 
squeal. Lalways squeal. I[ must do some- 
thing. 

Ist March.—Nurse is a spiteful thing 
she sticks pins into a tellow on purpose. 


ist April.—After all, one may even tire of 
a bottle. 
Ist May.—I wish [ could cut a tooth; I'd 


bite nurse. 

Ist June.—-What a nuisance it is to have 
relations who keep on saying ‘“Ketchetty, 
ketchetty!” and dig in your ribs with their 
forefingers. When I'll grow up [’ll do it to 
them, and see how tliey like it. 

Ist July.—Three babies next door have 
got the measles. [ got nothing. It’s aw- 
fully dui. 

Ist August —One of the babies next door 
came in to see us today, and [ heard ma 
say, “He hasn’t got the measles now?” 
‘‘No,” said the baby’s ma. There's a greedy 
sneak for you. Left ‘em at home. 

Ist September.—Nurse drinks something 
out of a black botele, [ve caught her at it. 
It isn’t the same that is in my bottle either. 
if I were a bit bigger I'd change ’em. 

Ist October.—If this isn’t a nice state of 
things. Some one called today to see pa 
aud ma, and they said it was uncle and 
gave ine to him to kiss. He didn’t kiss me, 
though, with what you may call a good will. 
Then they asked him again, and then gave 
me to him to nurse, and he pinched me. 


John W. Davis, an Alabama watchmaker, 
has applied for protection at the patent 
office for a watch with three distinct move- 
ments and dials. This novel device is de- 
signed for the use of railroad engineers and 
conductors. Three separate sets of ina- 
chinery are to be enclosed in one case, with 
one face upon which three dials will ap- 
pear. The probable importance and value 
of the thing can best be indicated by the 
relation of an actual occurrence. On the 
Memphis & Charleston Rajlroad, a few years 
ago, two trains collided, killing two men 
and burning up a large quantity of oil and 
other valuable freights. ‘The cause was 
that an extra coil of the hair spring of the 
watch of one of the conductors became 
entangled with the regulator, causing the 
crippled timepiece to run so much faster 
than usual as to gain twenty minutes in one 
hour. The bearer of the watch in conse- 
quence increased,the speed of his train, and 
so unexpectedly met a train at an unusual 
place. Dayis’s project is to furnish three 
watches in one case regulated to run to- 
gether, so that if one should suddenly be- 
come disordered the other two would almost 
infallibly point out the error. 


An invention which promises to revolu- 
tionize the present method of railroad con- 
struction was put to a practical test recently 
by George Roberts, the inventor, in the 
presence of about three hundred railroad 
experts. The machine worked beyond the 
expectations of the inventor, the men laying 
at the rate of two and one-half miles of 
track per day, and twelve men doing the 
work of seventy-five by the old way. It 
handled ties and rails of the heaviest kind 

used in constructing mountain roads— 
with the greatest ease, placing them rapidly 
and accurately in position. The machine 
is so constructed that it can be used on any 
ordinary flat car. 


Captain Pbhythian, superintendent of the 
Naval Observatory, Washington, states 
that the preparations for the expedition to 
Africa to observe the total eclipse of the 
sun, which occurs in December next, are 
being actively pushed forward. ‘The small- 
ness of the appropriation by Congress for 
this work, $5,000, necessitates careful ex- 
penditures, and it will be impossible to 
send the expedition to St. Paul de Loando, 
where the observations will take place, ex- 
cept on a government vessel. The expedi- 
tion will sail about Oct. 1. 
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THKOUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


After an absence of two years Sardou’s 
old play, ‘The Exiles,” appeared on Mon- 
day night at the Boston Theatre. This play 
first presented itself for Boston approval 
about twelve years ago, three times 
since then at different intervals it has been 
upon our boards. A certdin familiarity 
therefore with the general characteristics 
of the piece may reasonably be presumed. 
It is not one of Sardou’s greatest produc- 
tions. It belongs conspicuously to the sen- 
sational variety and presents little in dia- 
logue and character study that invites spec- 
ial attention. It depends largely upon its 
dramatic situations, which are frequent, 
rapid and striking, and upon its scenic ef- 
fects, which as presented this week at the 
Boston, are well worth witnessing. Some 
of the tableaux are indeed impressive and 
reflect great credit upon the stage manage- 
ment. The second tableau in the first act 
giving the dark and gloomy Square of 
Sherbakoff with the lights of the city in the 
distance 1s excellently portrayed. The fete 
scene in the second act is exceedingly rich 
and effective. The escape of the exiles in 
Siberia and the coming of the soldiers to 
the cross roads of the stone pillar with the 
atendant sledges drawn by reindeers and 
dogs, is a very realistic scene, and never 


fails to bring out the full applause of the 
house. The most striking stage picture of 


the performance however is undoubtedly 
the conflagration scene in the fourth act. 
The ferryman’s hut on the Angora is also 
characterized by a certain degree of realism. 

The scenes of the play are dwelt upon at 


this length for the reason that there is little | 


else calling for attention. The acting of 
Henry Aveling as the villainous chief of 
police is for the most part consistent with 
the character and fairly strong. But of the 
other actors not mnch can be said. Either 
Nestor Lennon, who takes the part of Max 
de Lussieres was particularly nervous on 
the opening night, or else he has singularly 
poor control over his tongue, for in the 
opening scenes he talked with a rapidity 
that set at deflance all laws of elocution, 
and greatly weariec the car of the auditor 
in the vain attempt to keep pace with him. 
The Count of Viadimir of Mr. W. 5. Har- 
kins was unobjectionable but hardly more. 
Charles Stanley as the Crimson soldier and 
servant of the Frenchman, seemed able to 
please the audience with little effort. Miss 


Adele Belgarde who plays the role of Mile. | 


Nedege did some rather good work towards 
the last of the play; butas arule the acting 
on Monday nigat was not of a deeply im. 
pressive character. The play will ran two 
weeks more, and its spectacular excellence 
will undoubtedly insare full houses. 


* * 
. 


That most delightful of humorous-pa- 
thetic actors, Sol Smith Russell, has been 
atthe Park Theatre this week, and to say 
that he has had full houses is only to say 
that Boston is able to appreciate an excel- 
lent piece of acting. ‘‘A Poor Relation” is 
the work of Mr. Kidder of New York. It 
is not by any means the best play that has 
come from his pen, and in mediocre hands 
it would no doubt be conspicuously tame; 
as handled by Mr. Russell it is conspicu- 
ously dehghtful; and no play now upon 
the stage presents a more continuous 
picture of the varying shades of quaint 
humor and deep pathos. The play is not 
entirely unfamiliar to the Boston theatre 
goer as it has been given before on the 
same stage by the same actor. Since it 
was last here, it has enjoyed a long and 
highly successful presentation at Daly's 
Theatre in New York. The play, however, 
does not need the prestige of general ap- 
proval to ingratiate itself into the good 
will of an appreciative audience. 

The plot is very simple. Noah Vale, a 
man of great inventive genius but of poor 
turn for practical affairs, invents a machine 
of great value to manufacturers. He calls 
upon a firm to present his plans. So poor 
is he, and so utterly devoid of means of 
support that he actually faints from hun- 
ger. While unconscious, the younger 
partner of the firm steals from him his care- 
fully drawn plans. The theft is charged 
upon a young girl, the daughter of the 
older partner, who for no evil doing of her 
own has bitter and unscrupuious enemies. 
She has been kind to the inventor however, 
and to shield her from the charge, he de- 
clares himself an impostor, and says that 
he has no plans and no invention. Things 
go very drearily, from a financial stand- 
point at least, for Noah Vale, but his gentle 


is visibly increasing from week to week, 
and it is evident that Mr. Pitt need not 
| begin for some time to agitate himself in 
| regard to another play. ‘“‘Hands Across the 
| Sea,” with its stirring action, its picturesque 
scenes and the excellent work of Mr. Mason, 
|Mr. Wilson, Miss Sheridan and the rest 
| certainly presents many points for popular 
regard. 





- * 
* 

“On the Frontier,” which has been pre- 
sented this week at the Howard Atheneum, 
is a piece portraying border life in a wild 
and violent fashion. Such pieces always 
appeal to a certain class in every community, 
particuiarly to the small boy and the boy a 
size or two larger. The piece is full of 
soldiers, and Indians and hair-breadth es- 
capes. Among other novelties it presents 
to the audience a full fledged brass band, 
every instrument being played by a full- 
| blooded untamed Indian. The same Indians 
|lay down their brass instruments in due 
| season, and execute an intricate and most 
| heart moving war-dance to the infinite de- 
light of the galleries. The hero of the plot 
'is Mr. James M. Hardie, who takes the 
part of Jack Osborne, while Miss Vou Leer 
| presents the role of heroine. There also is 
{a typical Irishman who of course is very 
jfaunny. Mr. Charles Saunders takes this 
|part. Asa foil to the [rishman there isa 
| rolicking Dutchman which personation falls 
| to the lot of Mr. P. H. Gardiner. The piece 
jis full of the wildness and the wooliiness 
,of the remote West, and it is unnecessary 
to say it has been played to full houses. 

Next week Harry Kernell’s Specialty Com- 
pany. 





*.° 

The play of ‘Josephine,” as presented 
is week at the Globe Theatre by Mlle. 
Rhea and her company, is in mo sense a 
| drama, but rather a series of dramatic epi- 
| sodes, some historical, some frankly imag- 
|inary, in the life of the Empress Josephine. 
| Given as & pageant, or even as a series of 
| tableaux, the representation would be pic- 
| turesque and impressive almost beyond crit- 
icism; but as a play it must fall as far 
| below the ideals of its author as below the 
hopes of its critics. 
sequence, beyond a chronological one, be- 
tween act and act; each might, without loss, 
| be presented as a separate little play. In 
only three of them Napoleon appears; tn 
| the sixth, it is true, he is seen, but only in 
|tableau. From which it is evident that 
there is development neither of plot nor 
character, and each scene must create its 
own interest. 

| It isa pleasure to add that most of the 
| scenes are equal to this requirement. 
| the domand for continuity and ennsecntive- 
| ness is foregone, the spectator will find not 
a little to interest and charm him. Among 
the scenes, that of the signing of the di- 
vorce must easily claim precedence; for its 


th 





for the magnificence of its costuming, the 
beauty of its grouping, and last and most 
importantly for the immense pathos of its 
situations and suggestions, it yields many 
moments of sincere pleasure and artistic 
satisfaction. No other act can claim as 
many, though all have their happy instants. 
There is genuine dramatic force, for in- 
stance, in the conception of Josephine’s 
midnight farewell to Napoleon, on the night 
of the divorce, being interrupted by the 
rattle of the carriage which bears away the 
ambassador to seek the hand of Marie 
Louise; and not less, in the malignity of 
the whisper of the Princess Borghese to 
Josephine, that the Emperor had given 


the heir for hopes of whom he had divorced 
Josephine, rather than that of the new and 
fair young Empress. 

As has 
side of the play is its most artistic side. 
Concerning the acting one can be lenient, 
but hardly enthusiastic. Mlle. Rhea as 
Josephine shows all her familiar faults of 
shriliness and exasperating unintelligi- 
bility, and a certain perplexing inadequacy 
in great situations, and all her familiar 


atall. A little study of the Corsican type 
not among its characteristics. 


praise. 

















| enjoy Josephine as being, with all its faults, 


There is absolutely no | 


Once | 


comparative closeness to historical truth; | 


orders if one life must be lost it be that of | 


n already said, the picturesque 


virtues of honest enthusiasm, charm of 
figure and face, and gracious and graceful 
dignity of movement and poise. Mr. Har- 
ris looks Napoleon measurably, poses as | 
Napoleon admirably, and acts Napoleon not | 


of rage might convince him that a roar is 
Of the 
minor characters none were at the level of 


The lover of the dramatic in history will | 


$C, JAMESON & CO. 


No. 15 WINTER STREET. 


Our Grand Opening and Exhibition 


AT OUR NEW SHOE STORE WILL BE CONTINUED 


Friday and Saturday, Sept. 27 and 26, 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES OF 


- FINE SHOES. 


| New Designs, never shown in Boston before. Elegant Souvenir for every Lady. 
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| music spirited and the costumes gorgeous 
jin kind, if somewhat circumseribed in ex- 
tent. There is an increasing tendency to 
| criticize the free and easy lawlessness of | 
| light opera attire, and there is a rare oppor- 
| tunity for some manager to inaugurate a 
system of dressing more in accordance with | 
| the tastes of an average society audience. 
| Meantime the Casino company is crowding 
the Hollis, and will doubtless continue to 
do so during its limited run. Harvard men 
are in town. 


Hoyt’s ‘‘Hole in the Ground” with a re- 
markable good cast, is to be revived at th: 
Park Theatre, Oct. 7. 

Miss Louise Dillon of the Lyceum Thea 
tre stock company has left the stage. It 
reported that she is to be married soon. 


The programme at the Tremont is to be a 
beautiful one in its style, in book for 
with old gold colored covers, tastefu 
| lithographed in four colors, and ts to be is 
sued by C. L. Elliott. 


* 2 
* 


The sale of tickets for the initial per- 
formance of Messrs. Abbey and Schoeff 


A return to Solomon’s popular melodies | 


contained in the bright and catchy lines of | new theatie will take place at Music Ha 
| Billee Taylor will be the lyric change at the | on Tuesday, Oct. 1. The sale will be by 
| Gaiety and Bijou next week. The cast | auction. 

| has been assigned to the full strength on | Mr. Barrett has a repertoire of eight 


|; the Gaiety Company and all the favorites 
| will appear in effective parts. Mr. Hender- 
|} son, Mr. Bolini, Mr. Hadley and the Misses 
| Marion Chase and Bessie Louise King are 
|} among the principals. 


| plays and he will bring over the entire orig- 
|}inal scenery, costumes, properties and 
| mechanical effects used in these plays, with 
the exception of the earthquake scene in 
Claudian, which will be manufactured in 


The specialty programme is notably | poston. 
strong in character, including Webster and ’ a 
| Barry, [rish sketch artists who have in past| Louise Thorndyke-Boucicault has ac- 


cepted an offer from Manager Daniel Froh 
man to return to the stage. She will make 


seasons won much favor ac this house; 
Rice Brothers, in a new horizontal bar per- 


formance which affords an original and | her appearance in the leading comedy part 
daring exhibition. Charles J. Seymour) in **Our Flat,” which is to follow E. H 


| will contribate some of his clever imita- | Sothern’s engagement at the Lyceum Thea 


tions and the Ross family will be seen in! tre, New York, Oct. 28. 
their remarkable : performance of bicycle | ‘The sale of seats at auction for the initial 
|riding. George E. Austin, slack wire per- 


. performance at the Tremont Theatre, wil 
|former; Glenroy Brothers, burlesque box- 


. occur at Music Hall, Tuesday, Oct. 1, at 1! 
}ers; Mme. C. H. Perkins, soprano, an@) oy jock of the forenoon. The dedicatory 
| Yvung & Golla, acrohate, are among the | performauce will be by Mr. Charles Wynd- 
| other performers who will appear. ham and his London Criterion Theatre Com 
Owing to sudden sickness of the midget, pany in “David Garrick.” 

Lucia Zarate, her engagement at this house ; 

| was unexpectedly brought to a close on 
| Monday last. After a brief appearance in 
| New York the little people will go to the 
] 


Mr. and Mrs. Kendall sailed Saturday on 
the Servia for their American tour, which 
begins in New York on Oct. 7. They will 
play ‘‘The Iron Master,” ‘‘A White Lie,” 
“Impulse,” ‘‘A Scrap of Paper,” “The 
Weaker Sex,” ‘‘The Squire,” ‘“‘The Queen's 
Shilling” and ‘‘The Ladies’s Battle.” Mrs. 
Kendal took with her 200 new dresses and 
costumes. 


| southwest. +? 


THE MUSEUMS. 

At Pilling’s World's Museum next week a 
fine programme of specialty entertainment 
j has been arranged by the management, 
| comprising some of the best talent known 
| to the vaudeville stage. Manager Pilling, 
| since his connection with his New York 
| theatre, has been enabled to secure some of 
|the most popular specialty artists in the 
| profession, and a number of them are to 
| appear next week at the World’s Museum. 
| They will give a stage entertainment lasting 
over two hours. Among the artists who 
will appear are the following: Byron and 
Blanche, jockey song and dance people; 


‘‘The Brigands” at the Hollis, is proving 
a great financialsuccess. While the bright, 
particular stars of the opera deserve the 
praise they command, many others merit 
especial commendation, notably Anna 
O'Keefe, Fred Solomon, Geo. Olini, Richard 
Carroll, Max Lube, Henry Hallam, Arthur 
Tams and others are deserving of a word 
of praise for their very artistic perform- 
ance; a word of praise is also due stag: 
Manager Freeman and musical Director 





Thomas Flynn, the senator from Nevada; | ’erker- 

Miss Belle Cushing. serio comic ; Le Desma, SSS a 

the sensational high trapeze and Japanese Hey Notes. 

pole performer; George and Marie Nelson,| To the members of tne chorus of the 


sketch artists; Gallagher and West, sketch 
artists, Charles M. Earnest, topical songs ; 
and others. The management will make a 
new departure next week by presenting a 
musical comedy lasting an hour and a half. 
This will be the main feature of the enter- 
tainment, and will, no doubt, interest the 
audience above all other things. Manager 
Pilling is determined to give the patrons of 
| his theatre the best that can be obtained, 
and the theatre-going public is so well 
aware of it that this popular place of 
amusement lacks not for audiences. Among 
| those who appear in the specialty part of 
|the programme are the following: Hamil- 
;}ton and Phillip, Maude Marshall, serio 
Frank Hueston, baritone soloist, 


Handel and Haydn Society: The rehearsals 
will begin at Bumstead Hall on Sunday 
evening, Oct. 6, at 7 o’clock. 


New York has called a meeting at the 
Arion Club to arrange an elaborate musica! 
programme for the exposition. Delegates 
attended from upward of 50 singing so- 
cieties in this neighborhood. Itis expected 
that a chorus of 2500 voices can be formed. 


Charles O. Bassett, the American tenor 
who has gained so much reputation with 
the American and National opera company, 
has been engaged as leading tenor of th: 
Boston {deal operacompany. He wili make 
his debut in ‘‘Faust,” with Mlle. Romeldi as 





humor suffuses a warm light over the cold- | ® Vivid suggestion of a most dramatic his- 
est and dreariest scenes. In due time, | trical epoch. And asa brilliant spectacle 
however, he marries the young woman who | !t has strong claim on the interest of the 
has befriended him, and wealth and posi- | #Verage theatre-goer. 

tion are his, and all his enemies are con- | *. 


founded. ' si 
The part of Scollops and the two child At the Hollis Stret Theetre ear, ee. 
roles are admirably taken by Merri Os- | 8248” has been playing to crow — 
borne, Master Richards and little Hazel | 7¢ Presence of three such operatic stars 
Chappel. The entire company plays with ay Lillian Russell, {sabella Urquhart and 
Fanny Rice upon a single stage, proves an 


good Judgment and taste. It i not «PUY | Overwhelming attraction, tnd "When the 


* * 
. 


‘*Hands Across the Sea,” at the Museum, 
seems to be growing in popularity at an 
encouraging ratio. The size of the house 


account, the popularity of the piece is 
easily understood. 
The scenic effects are resplendent, the 





drolleries cof Fred Solomon, and the gen- | 
eral excellence of the chorus are taken into | 


| and othe 

tank Miss Cora Beckwith will give special 
|exhibitions in the natatorial art, assisted 
| by Miss Fern and Miss Lake. 


| comic ; 
rs. In the mammoth swimming 


Stege Whispers. 





Miss Victoria Vokes will appear in this 
| city at the Globe Theatre. 


Salvini plays his Boston engagement at 
the new theatre, the Tremont. 


| Agues Booth will have a great comedy 
|part in ‘“‘Aunt Jack,” the London farce 
comedy which will open A. M. Palmer’s 
season in New York. 


i 


Marguerite. 


The Wemyss Concert Company of Boston 
will furnish the music ata complimentary 
concert to be given on Monday night by the 
proprietors of the Tremont House. This 
company includes Miss Fannie Packard 
Hoyt, violiniste; Mrs. S. Wemyss Brad- 
bury, elocutionist; Miss Nellie Salome 
Thomas, soprano; Mr. Percy J. J. Cooper 
tenor; Mr. Alex. J. Wemyss, humorist; 
Mrs. Alex. J. Wemyss, Pianiste. Its work 
is highly spoken of. Alex. J. Wemyss, of 
82 Canal street, is the general manager. 


The German drama promises to be con- 
spicuous in New York this season. Mr. 








Amberg’s plans embrace every variety of 
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play avd all kinds of acting. He will con- 
trol two theatres, the Amberg, on Irving 
place, and the Thalia, on the Bowery. His 
engagements fnclude Possart, Josef Kainz, 
a low comedian of note, and a host of other 


actors of distinction in Germany and Aus- | 


tria. The season at the Amberg Theatre 
will begin on Sept. 19, with Augier’s ‘‘Les 
Fourchambault.” On the following even- 
ing Carl Streitmann, a tenor from Vienna, 
will make his American debut in ‘‘The 
Gypsy Baron. 


SIASCONSET AGAIN. 


Jo the editor of the Commonwealth : 

In a recent issue of your journal there is 
printed a communication from Mr. Hillary 
Bellin which he assumes that there has 


been a retrogression in Siasconset as a sea- | 


side resort. I believe his real purpose to 

have been a personal attack upon myself. 

[ only saw the article after I left Nantucket 

Island for the season Hence the delay in 
y reply. 


Mr. Bell remembered to forget what he 


sad written a few days before for the New 
York Home Journal, and, by a singular per- 
versity of memory, he did not recall what 

had written in the same paper in 1887 in 
respect to myself and my enterprise. The 
best reply to his statement in the ComMoN- 
WEVLTH Will be to refer the reader to his 
laudatory remarks concerning Siasconset 
n the Home Journal of August 28th. 

Yet inthe face of this same eulogy, a 
few days after appeared the article in the 
COMMONWEALTH, in which he gave the lie 

what he had already said; and in it he 
jade a personal fling at me, as follows: 

A New York speculator in an amateur- 
sh way has been building cheap cottages 
n imitation of the original houses of the 
natives and filling them in many instances 
with cheap people.” 

[am the party referred to. 


probably bother Mr. Bell to explain in what 
sense I am a speculator, and who are the 
“cheap people” who have occupied my 
houses I leave him to answer. 


Mr. Bell was quite as unfortunate in re- | 


ferring to the guidance by myself of Mrs. 


Harrison and her party through the village | 


m the occasion of her visit. In that con- 
nection he referred to me as ‘‘an officious 
person named Underhill, who was awaiting 
her with glib speech at the historic pump.” 
Here is the way he described the event in 
the Home Journal the week before: 

**So quiet and conservative is ‘Sconset 
that not even the arrival in its primitive 
neighborhood of great folks changes the 
even tenor of its way. Mrs. Harrison 
drove over the moors last week to wander 
through the quaint village, and, beyond the 
hoisting of patriotic flags on Mrs. 
pretty cottage, the visit of the President's 
wife created scarcely a ripple of animation 
in the gossip of the beach tents. Probably 
Mrs. Harrison is somewhat amused by the 
absence of stir over her visit to ‘’Sconset. 


: 
+s 


She was received informally at the pump, | 


by which her carriage stopped in order that 
she might drink a glass of its historic 
waters, by Mr. Underhill, one of the largest 
property owners of the place. Together 
they rambled through the village and looked 
through the ancient cottages. Mrs. Harri- 
son was very much interested in their quaint 
style of architecture and antique furniture. 
It is possible that one of the reasons why 
she liked the viilage so much was because 
we made no fuss over her.” 

Mr. Bell’s statement in the Common- 
WEALTH that under my escort I rapped at 
the door of a cottage and the occupant 
caused the door to be shut in our faces was 
absolutely without any foundation, for at 
six different cottages and the only ones to 
which I escorted her, Mrs. Harrison, her 
friends and myself were most cordially re- 
ceived. 

It is not necessary to refer to the minor 
inaccuracies of statement which Mr. Bell is 
guilty of in his lette1 in the COMMONWEALTH. 
it is important to show, however, what 
caused his sudden change of heart in refer- 
ence to ’Sconset and myself. This season 
he was visiting the place and desired me to 
let him have a cottage which had just been 


vacated and I told him I could not do so} 


until I heard from an invalid lady friend 
who had expressed a desire to visit ’Scon- 
set for the residue of the season and to 
whom I had already written that she could 
have the house in question. Mr. Bell was 
piqued because I would not let him have 


that house, though I offered him a better | 


one, and he left the island in high dudgeon. 
EDWARD F. UNDERHILL 
New York, Sept. 19, 1889. 
California, 
“Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime?” 


Who does not want to know all ghousiee Golden 
State, its matchless climate, its marvelous growth, ‘ ae » > ; 
and its boundless treasures; the land where colos- | over slavery or any other question. 
sal fortunes are made in a day or lostin a night? 
The San Francisco Erening Bulletin, which was 
established in 1855, stands in the forefront of Cali- 
fornia journalism, and its mammoth weekly edi- | 


As I some- 
times buy and never sell property, it would | 
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FINE LIQUORS FOR FAMILY USE 


| Importers and Wholesale Dealers, 
24 and 25 So. Market St. 


SOLE AGENTS for New England for 


ZARLY TIMES WHISKEY 


In cases ; bottled only by the distillers in Kentucky. 


AGNES 
BOOTH 
| CIGARS. 


At Leading Druggists. 





REMOVAL. 


FROM 33 BEDFORD ST. TO WEEKS’ NEW 
BUILDING, 20 BEACH ST., near No. 672 
Washington St. A NEW LINE OF DECOR. 
ATED DINNER, TEA, AND TOILET SETS. 
FANCY ARTICLES, etc,, from England, France 
and Germany, of our own importation, and a fine 
variety of Japanese Ware. Sole *gents for the 
celebrated GERMAN COOKING WARE. 


GUY BROTHERS. 





Next Week’s Announcements. 
Hollis Street Theatre—Rudo'ph Aron. 
son's Comic Opera Co. in ‘‘The Brigands.” 
Eve. 7.45. Mat. 2. 
Park Theatre—Sol. Smith Russell in ‘‘ A 


Poor Relation.” 7.45. 

Boston Museum—‘‘Hands Across the 
Sea.” 8. Mat. 2. 

Boston Theatre—Sardous’ ‘* Exiles.” 
7.45. Mat. 2. 

Globe Theatre—‘'The Fairies’ Well.” 
7.45. Mat. 2. 

Grand Opera House ‘‘Siberia.” 8. 
Mat. 2. 


Howard Atheneum—Kernell’s Big Spec- 
ialty Co. Eve. 8. Mat. 2. 


| Arrangements are now being made in 
| Great Britain for eupplying that country 
with fuel gas generated at several points 
and piped to the places of consumption. 


Here is an advertisement taken from a 
Youkahoma, Japan, newspaper, which is 
printed in English: 

For Sale. 
Best Peppermint Oil 
Made From I%’s Really Leafs. 
Can be curable for the sickness of Male, 
. Female or Boy. 

Dizzy.—Use tw put or wipe few drops on 
the forehead, bothsides under eyebrows, 
noseholes, and bothsides the back of ears. 

Fever.—Wipe on the forehead, and nose- 
holes. 

Fit.—Wipe most to the noseholes, and 
drink few drops mixed with tea. 

Giddy.—Wipe bothsides of forehead, and 
noseholes. 

Gout or Goutswollen.—Wipe bothsides of 
forehead, noseholes and much to the breast. 


noseholes. 
Believe us, 
CHOY THOONG SUNG, 
Tai-pin Gate outside Brass Smith Road. 

REMINISCENCE OF LINCOLN.—The Rev. 
Dr. Haney, a pioneer Methodist minister of 
Canton, Lil., gives the following reminis- 
ence of Abraham Lincoln: 

‘“‘The Rey. Peter Akers, an eloquent pio- 
neer Methodist, held a meeting near Spring- 
field some years before the war, and one 
| day Abraham Lincoln and several other at 
| torneys of Springfield drove out to it. Mr. 
| Akers spoke that day on the ‘‘Sin of Slay- 
ery” and prophesied that in a few years 
God would wipe out this crime of crimes 
in blood. The sermon was generally re- 
garded as the moutbings of a blatant Abo- 





| laughed and joked about it. 
| ever, remained silent and grave. 


| you think of Brother Akers’s sermon?’ 
‘Mr. Lincoln replied as follows: ‘Well, 


| I confess that I have never before been so | 
I | Mrs. Faxon has been very successful in the treat- 
have never thought we should have war | ment of obstinate cases—Nervous Diseases, Debil- 


deeply impressed by human utterance. 


far beyond the preacher. 





| 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M, 


| 


| 


Headache.—Wipe on the forehead, and | 





FOR KENNEBEC RIVER. 


4 TRIPS A WEEK. 


Steamers Kennebec, tgs ason Collins, and Star 
of the East, Capt. W. J. er, Willleave Lincotn’s 
Wharf, Boston, every MONDAY, TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, at 6 o'clock P. M., for 
Popham Beach, , Richmond, Gardiner, H. 
lowell and Augusta, connecting at Bath with 
steamers for Boothbay. Tickets and State Rooms 
can be secured of L. H. PALMER, 3 Old State 
House, cor. State and Washington strects, or 
CHAS. H. HYDE, Agent, 
Lincoln's Wharf. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 


On and after June 17, 18898, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 
6 30 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

' Albany. 

8 0 A. M. EXPRESS PARLOR “AR for 

' Troy, Albany and Binghamton. Sleeping 
car tor Buffalo. 

ll 8 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
’ 5 ae 
3 00 P.M JAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 

‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 

P.M. DAILY EXPRESS®, with Sleepin 

‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls and Ubi. 

cago and Grand Trunk Ry 


y. 
11.00 Gissto troy. ”** BES 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


BOSTON, REVERE BEACH 
& LYNN R. R. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON FOR 


Winthrop Junction—5.50, 6.52, 7.14, 7.30, 7.44, 
8, 8.14, 8.30, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 10.30, 11, 11.30 a.m; 
12 M; 12 30, 1, then every fifteen minutes til! 
8.30, 3.40, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 10.54, 11.20 P.M, 

Beachmont—6.52, 7.30, 8. 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 11 
11.30 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, L115, 1.30, 1.45, 2, 2.15, 
2.30, 2.49, 3.15, 3.80, 3.45, 4.15, 4.30, 4.45, 5.15, 5.30, 
5.45, 6.15, 6.30, 6.45, 7, 7.15, 7.30, 7.45, 8,15, 8.30, 


Sleeping 


Crescent Beach—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
11, 11.80 A.M; 12 M; 12.80, 1, then every 15 min- 
utes till & 30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Oak Island—6.52, 5,¥, 10,11 A.m; 12 M; 12.30, 1, 


DURABILITY & CHEAPNES 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


STREET 


HOLLIS S3825%. 


Monday, September 30, 
The Rudolph Aronson Comic Opera Co. 


Presenting the Sparkling Operetta 


“THE BRIGANDS” 


FROM THE NEW YORK CASINO, 





A $50,000 success. 
“Nadjy.” 


Greater than “Erminie’’ or 
Original Cast, Scenery, Costumes, Etc. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Manager..... «2... eoebe'Se ve cece MR. R. M. FIELD 
SECOND MONTH 

OF THE 

SCENIC 


GREAT PLay, 


‘HANDS ACROSS THE SEN’ 


Crowded Houses! Tremendous Applause! 
Uproarious Laughter! 
This Superb Production will be 
Se Continued Until Further Notice. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager......MR. JOHN STRTSON. 
One Week Commencing Monday, Sept. 30. 
THE ROMANTIC IRISH DRAMA, 


THE FAIRIES’ WELL 


Introducing W. H. POWERS’ COMPANY, 
Including the talented Irish comedian, 


CARROLL JOHNSON. 








then every 15 minutes till 3.50, 9.50, 10.20, 
11.20 P.M. 

Point of Pines—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
11, 11.30 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, then ewery 15 min- 
utes till 8.30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Lynn—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.30, 3.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 11, 
11,30 A.M; 12M; p.30, 1, tnen ewery LS minutes 
till 8.20, 9.20, 9.56. 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 


SUNDAYS. 
Winthrop June., Beachmont. Crescent 
Beach, Oak Island, Point of Pines 


and Lynu—9.30, 10, 10.30, ll, then every 15 
minutes till 9.50, 10, 10.15 P.M. 


TRAINS FOR WINTHROP. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Doors open at 7.15 evenings. Begins at 7.45. 
Best Seats One Dollar. Others, 75, 50, 25 cents. 
Next attraction Monday, Oct.7, Maggie Mitchell 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
EUGENE TOMPKINS, . .Proprietor andjManager 
MONDAY, Sept. 30, 


Revival of Sardou’s 


EXILES. 








Winthrop Centre, 
Ocean soo f and Highiands— 
Week days, 550, 7.14, 7.44, 8.14, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 
10.30, 11, 11.80 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, 1,80, 2, 2.30, 3, 
330, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30, 7, 7.30, 8, 5.40, 9.20, 
10.20, 11.20 P.M. 
Sundays—Every half hour from 930 A.M. till 
P.M, 10.15 P, M. 
Tafvs Hotel—i0, 11 A.M.; 12 M.; 1, 1.30, 2, 2.30, 
3, 3.30, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30 P.M. 
Sundays—10, 1l A. M.; 12 M.; 1, 180, 2, 2.80, 3, 3.30, 
4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30 P.M. 
JOHN A. FENNO, G.T.A. 
C. A. HAMMOND, Supt. 


Ingalls, 
each, 


Winthrop 


EXCURSIONS 
From BOSTON to 


POPHAM BEACH. 


Excursions will be made from BOSTON to POP- 
HAM BEACH, MAINE, every FRIDAY, from 
July 5 to Sept. 20. Leave Lincoln Wharf, Boston, 
on new steamer KENNEBEC, of the Kennebec 
Steamboat Line, Friday evening at 6 o’clock, arrive 
at Popham Beach Saturday morning at 4 o’clock. 
Leave Popham Beach at 6.30 Monday evening and 
arrive in Boston at 5 o’clock Tuesday morning, 

ving three full days at the Beach. Fare for the 

ound Trip, including board at eitier the “Ocean 
View” or “European” Hotels, $400. First-class 
accommodations. 

Dates of Excursions, July 5, 12, 19, and 2, 
August 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30, Sept. 6, 13 and 20. Pop- 
ham Beach has the finest scenery in the country 
and first-class hotels. For further parti alars and 
tickets ~ -g Be C. H. HYDE, Agent Kennebec 
Steamboat Company’s Office, Lincoin Wharf, 
Boston. 








litionist, and in returning home the lawyers | 
Lincoln, how- | 


| ‘Noticing his unusual conduct, his com- | 
|panions rallied him by asking: ‘What do} 


|me as a real and awful prophecy. More 


tion forms a complete epitome of the social, ma- | #Stonishing than all, and you may laugh at 


terial, and political history of the state. 


$2.75 for this paper and the Weekly Bulletin for 
One Year; renewals of either paper accepted. 
COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING Cu., 
25 Bromield St., Boston. 


Send us 


| your will, I seemed to be thrilled in my very 
| soul with the conviction that lam in some 


| way to have a tremendous responsibility in 


that coming and awful! war.’” 








- MASSAGE. 


And Magnetism. 
MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


| 92 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & Co 


| 





ity, Anemic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic Ailments, 


} But and is permitted to refer to prominent physicians 
those utterances today seemed tocome from and to past patients. 
They came to Massage. 


Also, instruction given ig 


OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


Office Hours—9 to 1 and 2 to 6, and Sunday After- 
noons. 





The Princess of Wales is a clever per- 
former on the piano. 


Powerful Company! Rein 


deer and Dog Teams! 
Doors open at 1.30 and 7.15. Begins at 2 and745. 


Splendid Scenes! 


PARK THEATRE. 


"J. A. CRABTREE .........2eeseeeeeee - MANAGER 


Sol Smith Russell 
A POOR RELATION. 





HOWARD ATHENZUM. 


WM. HARRIS &CO., Proprietors and Managers 
One Week commencing Monday, Sept. 30. 


KERNELL’S 


BIG SPECIALTY SHOW. 


Comprising well-known artists, headed by the 
great and only Harry Kernell. 


Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday. 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
B. F. KEITH, ««++0+++e+-eProprietor and Manager 





MONDAY, Serremper 30, 


BILLEE TAY LOR. 


Prices 10, 15,20 and 25 Cents. 


PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 
The Great. Resort. 


Admission 10 cts. 








GRAND MUSEUM & NATATORIUM, 


Corner Washington and Dover Streets, 
Week commencing MONDAY, Sept. 23. 
ALICE C. KEANE and Stock Compan 

aang. 


GALLEY SLAVE. 


Big Specialty Company. 
Admission 10 Cents. 
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_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


! 

| leadership of their father, who epprared 
| in full bardic costume, with a cap of an- 
tique form, blue robes and a red girdle. 
Oue Sunday a few choristers were brought 
thirty-five miles to sing at the queen's pri- 


; 


= % il | vate service. On the whole, Victoria was 
¥ — much pleasea with her visit. 
t 


The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union hold their regular conven- 
tion Nov. 8-12, in the greet auditorium 
known as Battery D, adjoining the Exposi- 


oe ier © 
mat 
PAL 

lee mi tiem « 


i 


- 

4: if tion Building, Chicago, which will accom- 
= modate nine thousand. It is the fifteenth 
314d anniversaiy of the union. : 

wade dese The move to give a Sunday holiday to the 
ener French railway employes has begun on the 


Paris-Lyons road. 
all over France. 

Two climbers of Mt. Ararat, Russians, 
found in perfect preservation a minimum 
thermometer, which was left there last 
year. It registered 50 deg. below zero, 
centigrade. 

The trastees of the fund left by the late 
Mr. Lick of San Francisco to defray the 
| expense of a group of statuary in City Hall 
avenue ($100,000), advertised two ye*rs 
ago for designs and models from native 


It will probably extend 


» Ss . 





Unequalled Accommodations for Transients, or Permanent Guests, 
including the advantages of the various bathing and other 

accessories not to be obtained elsewhere, 

and Sanitation Absolutely Perfect. 


Wafe conducted upon both American and European plan, affording the choicest | to the foot. 


delicacies of the market. 
is unquestionably the best in Boston. 


Hotel Flower affords a luxurious home for faiiliies. Dr. E. 


The cuisine, under the stewardship of Mr 


and foreign artists. Prizes of $500 and 
$300 were offered for the secoud and third 
designs in order of merit, while the winner 
of first prize was to erect the monument 
Twenty-four designs were sentin and ex- 
hibited. None appear to have been consid- 
ered worthy, for the trustees have lately 
made a contract with four persons to sup- 
ply them with as many models | 1-2 inches 
The models must be in June 
30, 1890, when each contractor is to receive 
$250, and ninety days thereafter $500, mak- 
ing $750 for the model. 
Loewe, who 
Moses Montefiore to 


Ventilation 


Creorge ¢ rocker 


accompanied Sir 
Damesscus and Con- 


‘A number of well-known citizens of Boston have already chosen this superb hotel stantinople in 1840, is editing the diaries of 


us their home for the coming summer.” 


residence. Horse cars to all points of 
the principal stores ; 
quiet at night. 


room 


these Oriental baths without being subject to exposure after the 
go to thelr rooms by the elevator direct from their dressing rooms. 


Private Dining Rooms and Parlors for Receptions, Card and Wedding Parties. of the Persian 


HOTEL FLOW ER, 


417 Columbus Avenue, - 


Boston Herald. 
LADIES VISITING BOSTON for fall 


Boston pass the doors; 


| Sir Moses aud his wife for publication. 
Probably the longest ‘‘bee” line railway 

in the world is that from Buenos Ayres to 

the foot of the Andes. It covers 340 kilo- 


purchases will find it a desirable 


only ten minutes to 


most 


the pavement on Columbus Avenue is asphalt, affording perfect | metres, or about 275 miles, and is as straight 
In the basement of the hotel is 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT TURKISH BATH 
in America, with deep sea water plunge. 


asan arrow. The highest grade is about 
| three teet to the mile. It crosses no ravine 
and no stream, and therefore no bridge. 
Some idea of the Shah’s traveling ex- 
penses may be formed when it is stated that 
a check for $125,000 has been forwarded to 
Messrs. Cook, the tourist agents, on behalf 
monarch. This sum com- 
prised expenditure for certain hotel accom- 
modations, as well as tor rail and other 
costs. 
Pigeon flying is growing to be an absorb 
ing amusement in England, particularly 


Guests may enjoy all the delights of | 


baths. as they can 


Boston, Mass. 





PASSING NOTES. 


Nothing makes life dreary but lack of ' 


motive.-~ Frances #. Willard. 

It is better to be a crystal and be broken 
than to remain perfect like a tile upon the 
house-top.— Chinese. 

The great man always becomes in time a 
myth, a vast and splendid ideal.— Bartol. 


Effie M. Hayes gives a very interesting | ployed. 


among the Birmingham laborers. The 

Che royal family are very demo- | SPread of the sport has developed ,quite a 
' ‘ : new branch of railway traffic. It is the 
Major Goree, warden of the ‘Texas peni-| Plactice of flyers to cond their birds iv 
tentiary, claims to have not only made the | 5&sKets, addressed ty the station-master at 
convicts under his care self-suppocting, but | ® Particular station, with a request that he 
also to have turned into the State treasury | release them, mark on a label the time that 
the sum of $65,000 after paying all the cost | they were released, and return the basket 
of food, fuel, shelter and clothing. This | THis request is regularly granted. The of- 
amounts to $390 profit for each convict em-| "ci#ls rather like the work. In cloudy 
The result was achieved without) Weather porters have been known to feed 


Russian. 


cratio in their manners 


and encouraging account of the Girls’ {n- | in the least competing with free labor, the | Dirds for three days before setting them 


dustrial School at Lancaster—‘‘How the | COPVicts being employed in raising sugar 


Girls Live and Work.” ‘The superintendent, 
Mrs. L. L. Brackett, is a woman of rare 
executive ability, admirably adapted to the 
position she holds. 
into four different families, classified ac- 
cording to the moral character of the mem- 
bers received, each family occupying a sep- 
arate building, and having a matron, teacher 
and housekeeper of its own. No commu- 
nication allowed. 


The school is divided | Mary 


ree. 
cane and refining its juice, which is an in- The Spanish queen regent makes her 
dustry entirely neglected in Texas. |; summer residence at La Granja, a little 
Says a Washington correspondent, ‘*Miss | town about thirty-five miles south of Bada- 
KE. Alexander of No. 822 Preston | joz, better known in history by its old name 
street, West Philadelphia, Pa., has the vest| of San Idlefonso. It stands high, and has 
record ever made by man or woman in ex-| & pure cold air. The houses in the neigh- 
aminations before the Civil Service Com-| borhvod are, of course, all filled by fuagi- 
mission for certification to the executive! tives from the oppressive heat of Madrid 
departments here for appointment. Her, Her majesty's style of living is extremely 
percentage is ninety-four out of a possible | quiet and simple, their being a slight relax- 


The Queen of Portugal is an expert | OMe hundred, whieh is just two or three! ation of the strict etiquette which prevails 


swimmer, and has been decorated several 
times for her bravery in saving human lives. 
Five female sanitary police are now es- 


tablished in Chicago, under the appointment | the cool rooms of the civil service commis- 


of the Commissioner of Health, according 
to an ordinaece of the City Council. 


It is proposed to establish a manual train- | 


ing school for girls in Philadelphia. 


A. L. Murdock, of the Murdock Liquid | 


Food Co., has arranged for the company to 
receive annually une hundred girls, gradu- 
ates of the Boston High Schools, and to 
give them free instruction in stenography 
and type-writing, two sessions daily for six 
months. To insure that only those who 
really have a purpose to learn may attend, 
a fine of ten cents daily is imposed for ab- 
sence on account of illness, and twenty- 
five cents for absence for other causes. 

July 21, the life of Miss Susan Fussell, 
born in Kennett, Chester Co., Pa., was 
brought to a close. “She has done what 
she could” is shown in the Woman's Journal 
In memoriam. 

Archdeacon Farrar’s son, who has come 
to this country to be educated, is the guest 
of George W. Childs. He is about eighteen 
years old, but looks younger. He is cast in 
a much smaller mould than his celebrated 
father, but his face is intellectual. 
manners are pleasing and he is more defer- 
ential to his elders than are most American 
boys of his age. 

The king and queen of Greece have seven 
children, the youngest a year old. The 
Princess Alexandra is a very pretty girl of 
nineteen. The queen is fond of American 
literature, takes all the magazines and 
adores the works of Hawthorne. All the 


His | 


points higher than anybody else’s mark. at Madrid. She is an early riser, being 
This is one of the things I discovered in| usually at her toilet shortly after six o'clock, 
looking through the eligible lists down at and by half-past seven she has already 
heard mass and gone into the garden with 
Miss Alexander, living as she does! the little king. At about half-past ten she 
fm Philadelphia, has had a chance to pursue! returns to the house, reads the morning 
her studies in absolute quiet. papers, Spanish and foreign, and has lunch- 
The “Charles Lucas memorial prize,” aj eon at mid-day, ministers and persons of 
silver medallion, is considered the ‘‘blue rib-| mark being generally invited to that meal. 
bon” of the Royal Academy of Music in Lon-| Until half-past four, when an excursion is 
don, and is competed for by both men and | usually made to one of the many picturesque 
women. For many years it was invariably | places in the neighborhood, the time is oc- 
| won by the men, but in 1888 a woman took | caupied with conversation and attention to 
| it, and this year also it has been awarded to | house and children. Dinner is at eight, and 
;&woman. The judges, by the way, are em-/ at nine o'clock the queen says ‘‘good night” 
| inent musicians not connected with this| to everybody. The suite are quite delighted 
| academy. | with this style of living; but there is, at 

The bust of the Emperor William, by} least, one of them who seems at present 
| Professor Begas, which is to be executed | incapable of tasting enjoyment. This is 
| for the queen, is to be placed in the corridor | Senor Castelar, who ever since the death of 
}at Windsor Castle, and Angeli is to paint; his sister has t€d a very quiet and retired 
portraits of the emperor and empress for) life. He avoids all festive gatherings, and 
her. hardly ever. if he can help it, goes within 

There are said to be 150,000 people im the | the royal residence, his only solace consist- 
United States who stady the prescribed | ing in loug. solitary excursions to distant 
courses of instruction of the Chautauqua) bits of scenery, like the waterfall at the 
Association. | Rio Cardero. 

The Republicans of Bernalillo County, | The German emperor has revoked the 
N. M., in their recent county convention, statute which made it necessary for his 
recommended to the attention of the terri-| mother, as ex-empress, to live in Germany, 
torial convention which is to meet next and she can therefore go where she pleases. 
month to form a constitution, among other) In return she has surrendered, it is said, all 
subjects, a suffrage plank equal for both/ the papers and diaries of the Emperor 
sexes. Frederick. 

Queen Victoria was much pleased, while Only one woman in France has this year 
in Wales, with the music of the Welshmen, | taken out a license for shooting. Last sea- 
She especially liked their singing and their! son there were five. 
manipulation of the harp. At one dinner; The deficit of the Turkish income will 


sion.” 


| 








children speak French, English, Greek and 


eight harpers played during the banquet. | this year exceed $10,000,000. 
Six of them were brothers, under the | A large public bath will soon be erected 





SEPTEMBER 23, ise 


RAYMOND'’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 


A WINTER 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


The first and secend parties of the seasu: 
Leave Koston Thursday, November 14. 
and Thursd y, December (2, for Pasaden, 
os Angeles and other Points in Souther, 
Califo: nia. 

The route will be via Buffalo, Niagara Fa 
Chicago, Kansas City, Las Vegas Hot 
>anta Fe, Albuquerque, Barstow, ani San Ber 
dino. The trip to be made ina special train of 
Magnificent Vestibuled Pullman Palace 
Cars. with Paltman Palace Dintug-Ca;,. 

Every ticket entities the holder to visit Los A 
geles, The Raymond, at East Pasaciena, Rivers 
San Diego, Santa Monica, Santa Barbara, 
Francisco, Santa Cruz, San Jose, Mount Ham 
San Rafael, and other leading resorts in Califor 
A Choice of Four Different Roates Return. 
ing. Fifteen Returning Parties un: 
Spectal Eseort, Heturn Cickets also gox 
en all trains until Juaty, 1890. Lode; 
ent tickets covering “very expense both w 
giving entire freedom to the passenger whik 
Califor ma, and also in making the journey | 
ward. Hotel coupons ——— for lone or s 


Spring 






sojourns at The Kaymond, Eaet Pasaclena; Hoi 
Vendome, San Jose; Palace Hote , San Francis 
Hote! Del Coronado, San Diego; Hotel Rat 


Sau Rafael; Santa Cruz; The Arlington and 

Marcos, Santa Barbara; Hote) Arcadia, Sa: 

Monica; and other famous Pacific coast resorts 
W. RAYMOND. J. A. WHITCOMB 


Dates of other California Excursions: 
Oct. 14; Jan. 6,9 and 30; Feb. lO and 13: Marx 
10 and 20. 

Dates of Mexico Excursions: 
Feb. 10; March 8 and 10. 


Januar 


@@ Send for descriptive circulars, designati 
whether book relating to California or Mex 


is desired. . , E 
W. RAYMOND, 
296 Washington St., opp. School St., Boston, Mass 


in Philadelphia, from money left by Ber 
jamin Franklin and John Scott. Frankli: 
left in his will, dated April 23, 1790. $500 
to be used by Philadelphia in such a way 
that after the lapse of a century the pri 
cipal and interest should amount to a su 
large enough to make valuable public i 
provements. In 1816 John Scott adc 
$4000 to this sum. The principal 
amounts to about $110,000. Ten thousan 
dollars of this will be laid aside for another 
century, after the new bath is constructed 

Miss Gertrude Hurlburt, daughter of Rey 
C. B. Hulbert, D. D., late of Middlebury 
College, Vt., has been elected principal of 

Mr. Moody’s Institute at Chicago. The 
school was started about the middle of this 
month to train missionaries. Miss Hulbert 
is @ graduate of Smith College, has veen a 
teacher at Wheaton College, IL, and re- 
cently connected with Mr. Moody’s schoo 
at Northfield. Mrs. Capron of the Madura 
Mission, India, will also be connected with 
the school. 

Mrs. Allen Hamilton of Fort Wayne, Ind 
bequeathed a thousand dollars to the caus: 
of woinan suffrage. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz has gone West to hold a 
series of parlor meetings. She will organ 
ize branches of Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union wherever she goes. 

Accordipg to the statistics of the Collegi 
ate Alumnw, the percentage of divorces 
among the college women is very small, aud 
the death-rate among their children unusu- 
aily low. 

Happy hits serve many a woman. The 
one who conceived the idea of making tiny 
owls as a decoration for Christmas cards, 
had great success. When that device waned 
She took up the manufacture of the 
**Brownies” which return large sums. 

Miss Ottilie Thomas, stenographer and 
type writer, is said to be the only American 
girl in charge of an exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition. 

Miss Grace Howard, eldest daughter of 
Joe Howard, the well-known newspaper 
correspondent is engaged in mining among 
the Indians at Crow Creek, Dakota. The 
[udians call her the ‘‘good-hearted woman.” 

Alice Barber who has done some admira- 
ble illustration work for the New York 
magazines, has been added to the Faculty 
of the Philadelphia School of Desiga for 
women. 

Miss Mary M. Butler is the originator of 
a helpful society at Yonkers, N. Y., called 
the Yonker’s Free Circulating Library for 
self-supporting women. It has been incor- 
porated, and its trustees are accumulating 
an endowment fund. 

Miss Charlotte Robinson, an English ar- 
tist, enjoys the patronage of Queen Victo- 
ria, and has the title of ‘‘nome art decora- 
tor to her majesty.” Miss Robinson is do- 
ing a thriving business, and is rarely with- 
out two or three houses on hand whose dec 
oration from cellar to garret is frequently 
left entirely to her direction. She got her 
hint while in America. , 

Mrs. Stetson, who died recently at Lex- 
ington, Mass., was a very public-spirited 
lady, being among the originators of the 
old Lexington Normal School, which was 
the first Normal School started in Massa- 
chusetts. She also ably seconded her hus- 
band in the abolition days, and heroically 
share’ the public displeasure which cost 
= husband his parish. She was eight y- 
our. 


now 
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Miss Laura A. Fry, has followed her 
vrandfather’s and father’s profession of 
wood-earving Since 1876. When asked 

ther she could recommend the craft for 
he answered: ‘‘As regards skill, 
may become as dexterous wood- 
as men; but wood-carving is as 
ch an art as is the sculptor’s, and “art 
art’s sake” must be the creed of its fol- 


i, & 
en 


ers 


er. As & money-making work it is a 
for the materials are costly, and 
ocess slow. Ina modified form, haw- 


r,as in designing appropriate decora- 
s for furniture, it is full of possibil- 
\ family in 
twenty-fifth 

Chey had her invite her friends, and 
ie a regular ‘‘siiver-wedding” of it. 


France last year celebrated 


TEMPERANCE. 


nkton county, 
unposed 


Dakota, hasa W. C 
entirely of Roman 


i Be 
Catholic 
ec. L 


S. C. class of 


‘98 may almost 
nownasa W. C. T. U. class, nearly 
ry lady member on the ground at Chau- 


ia wearing a white ribbon. 


\ prominent Chicago physician, Says the 
has opened a private hospital for the 
itment of professional and business men 
cted to the drink habit. 
it is 
public 
them 
public 


t is reported that in Louisville, Ky., 
sssible to keep dippers on the 
s because the saloon men have 
n off so as to force the thirsty 
their dives. 


England alone we spend at least $60,- 
WO a year on tobacco. What with 
s, matches, cigarholders, cigarette 
es, Cigarette machines, we do oul spend 
s than $100,000,000 a year.—The Pulpit 
“ary. 


Prohibition will be voted on 
tate of Washington, Oct. 1. The West 
Washington W. C. ‘f. U. has set apart Fri- 
day, September 20, and Friday, September 

, as days of fasting and prayer for the 
suceess of this principle. 


in the new 


Our Hobbies,” a bright paper published 

Young Woman’s Christian Temper- 

n of Rockford, Lil, playfully retaliates 

a time-honored but fast dying custom 
lubbing one corner ‘‘Men’s Corner.” 


Statistics show that the consumption of 
ilcohol in France doubled between 1875 and 
No wonder the Anti-alcohol Con- 
gress resolved that the governments of the 
world *‘ought to place prohibitive duties” 
on this persistent poison. - 


heli) 


The constant use of beer every day gives 


the system no recuperation but steadily 
lowers the vital forces. Our observation 
is that beer drinking in this country pro- 
duces the very lowest kind of inebriety, 
closely allied to criminal insanity. The 
most dangerous class of ruffians in our 
large cities are veer drinkers.—Scientific 
imerican. 

The seventh annual convention of the 
vine, liquor and beer dealers of the state of 
New York, lately held at Rochester, was 


honored by the presence of the city’s mayor 
who welcomed the convention in the warm- 
est terms. The most important business 
was transacted with closed doors, but the 
nvention did not hesitate to demand the 
ght to sell liquor, not only all day for six 
lays in the week, but also eight hours on 
holy Sabbath. 


Che Indian Messenger of Calcutta, sounds 
i warning note of exhortation as follows: 
We entreat the Government of India to 
put a total stop to the liquor traffic in this 
and before the liquor men can have such 
arge majorities on their side here as they 
have in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. 
(he country is far from wholesale corrup- 
meven yet. Let the rotten limb be cut 
if before the disease spreads through the 
whole body.” 


Men and women everywhere, who have 
been led by current journalism to believe 
iat the members of the Woman’s Christian 
lemperance Union are engaged in nothing 
but third-party agitation and a clamor for 
yman’s rights, are earnestly requested to 
present at the annual convention in 
November and find out the truth for them- 
They will hear reports of progress 
in preventive, educational, evangelistic, 
social and legal work; of special efforts 
among soldiers, sailors, miners and all 
classes that are subject to special tempta- 
tion; ef a multitude of juvenile societies 
tending from Tampa bay to Puget 
sound; of a publishing house in Chicago 
hich sends out sixty million pages annu- 
iy and prints the Union Signni, which has 
sixty thousand subscribers; of mothers’ 
meetings and of work for the white shie'd 
and white cross. Above and over it ail 
they will read this motto: ‘‘No sectarianism 
in religion, no sectionalism in politics, no 
sex in citizenship; but each and all of us 
or God and home and native land.” 


Mr. Edison, before his departure for 
Berlin, gave 10,000 francs for the benefit of 
the poor of Paris. 


se 


ives. 





anniversary of their hired | 
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| Boston. 
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LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston 


BR Agents for the 
Cash 
Address ( OMMORWERLER | 


Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Stre eet | 


wanted to canvass 
COMMONWEALTH. 


commissions paid. 





A new anecdote about Edison’s absent- 
mindedness appears in an American news 
paper. After a brief courtship he married 
his first wife, and directly after the cere- 
mony began thinking of some intricate 
problems. Without saying a word to his 
bride or wedding guests he went into his 
laboratory and began work. Mrs. Edison | 


knew her husband's eccentricities, and 
finally, becoming sleepy, retired. When 


she awoke in the morning her husband was 
still absent, and he did not appear all that 


day or the following night. It was just 
forty-eight hours after the marriage had | 
been performed that Mrs. Edison, becom- 


ing alarmed, decided upon 
husband’s workshop, where 
inventor 


going into her 
she found the 
lying on his workbench sleeping 


peacefully. His wedding clothes were 
covered with oils and chemicals. This 
angered her, and she roughly shook the 
sleeping sage. “Go away from me,” he 
shouted, not knowing where he was. 


‘Can't you see 
say you were, 


Im thinking?” “I should 
Tommy,” responded his wife 
“Now don't you think it about time you 
gave me a little attention?” ‘Well, Vil 
think about it, as you request,” responded 
the inventor. ‘‘Now please let me alone or 
1 fear I shall be forced to set the new 
double back action self propelling fire hose 
all—all”"— At this juncture 
denly ‘came to,” and, jumping up, ex- 
claimed: *‘Who am I, where am I, and who 
are your” A Week. 


Edison sud- 


~CUonce 


TENNYSON AT 
to pose before the 
laureate,every little 
the way that notice 


dayo 


80.—As no one likes tess 
world than the povt | 
notice was taken—in ! 
usually is taken nowa- 
of lis 50th Dirthday on Tuesday last. 
Nevertheless, a good many people thought 
and spoke of Lord Tennyson on that day, 
and there was a generai feeling of surprise 
at his age, together with a cordial hope 
that he may be spared to see many another 
6th of August, even though he should never 
give us—as Aassurediy he never will give us | 
—another ‘‘Locksley Hall.” Lord Tenny- | 
son does not look a very old man; but he 
has a suffering face (which he carefully 
hides.as much as possible, while driving 
along the lanes in the Isle of Wight), and | 
it must be owned a somewhat fretful and 
peevish expression. As is well known, 
visitors and photographers are his especial | 
aversion; in the expressive vernacular of 
his stout little dairy-woman on the Faring- 
ford farm, “he can’t abear ‘em.’’ His | 
birthday he elected to pass in his Surrey 
home, rather than by the Freshwater waves; | 
and doubtless he was right, for the sea- | 
wind is hot and exhausting at the latter 
spot during these late summer months, 


whereas the air on the Surrey hills is the 
purest and most refreshing imaginable. | 

PaY OF NEWSPAPER MEN.—The pay of 
men in position of any consequence in all 


our dailies is good. The pay of men Who| 
are subordinate is bad. Why, the writer on 
one of the great dailies of New York city 
who has made the deepest, the widest, 
the most creditable mark during the last | 
two years receives the extraordinary sum | 
of $30 a week, is not permitted to do any 
outside work, and finds appearing in a syn- 
dicate of papers, the profit of which goes 
to the employer, the very matter prepared 
with care and skill and loyal industry. 
Thirty dollars is a large weekly income to 
the ordinary reporter. You will be sur- | 


prised to know that there are men on these | - 


great dailies to whom a weekiy bill of $15 
is an amazement.—Chicago News. 

RELIEF OF DEAFNESS IN OLD AGE.— 
Sapolini, of Milan, has described a method 
of his which he states he has successfully em- 
ployed in sixty-two cases of deafness of old 
age. It consists in mopping the membrana 
tympani with a weak oleaginous solution of 


phosphorus. He claims that the treatment 
dimishes the opacity of the membrane, in- 
creases the circulation, and Laproves the 


hearing.— Kansas City Medical sue. 





The young daughter of “William and 
Elizabeth Winter was baptized in Shakes- 
peare’s church at Stratford-on-Avon Au 
ust 30. The little girl wxs baptized “Viola 
Rosamond.” 


THIsS 1tCk 


YMMONWEALTH. 
‘MRS, DR. S. M. WAYCOTT, 


Electrician and Massage. 


Also, Cabinet Vapor B.ths, Rheumatism Kidney 


and Nervous Diseases a specialty. 
STREET, between Tremont and 
streets, Boston 





Invites your attention to his newly refitted 


16 BOYLSTON 
Washington 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 


Where he has every facility for producing the 


finest 
CRAYON, 


PASTELS, or 


NDIA INK 


Portraits, as well as all lincs of photography. 
@@-Satistacuon guaranteed. 


48 Winter St., Boston. 


MADE OVER TO THE LATEST 


POOL BROS.’ 


STRAW& FELT HATS 


STYLE AT 


HAT AND BONNET BLEACHERY, 


16 Hanover Street, Boston. 


GOOD FOR 50 CENTS. 


Cc We will furnis h ye you One Dozen 

U CABINET PHOTOGHAPHS 

4 For $2.50, 

g and take this Advertisement for 

It 50 cents in payment for 

i the same 

tas Crayon. India Ink and Oll 
o Portraits a Specialty. 

| 8) This is good for 0 cents in any order 
sy of $2.50, or over. 


HASKELL & CO,, 


63 Court Street, Donen. 


CakSrasit 


/ WV, 
80 of 
ustor’ 





HAS NO SUPERIOR, 


TRY T AT 


413 Washington Street. 


KIMBALL HOUSE. 


6 ALLSTON STREET, 
Near Somerset. 
Good living at low rates. 
nently. 


WEAK NEN 


is failing, Brain Ined and 


ital D 
paeneray a arene turely Wasted may 


CREAM 


‘OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


Transiently or perma- 


DESLON-DUPRE REMEDIE 8 


being rapidly and successfully introduced hook All weake 


ening losses and drains promptly checked. Treatise 
ving newspaper me edical endorsements, &c 
wee neh (office or by mail) with 4 eminent doctors, REE. 


le cured without pain if, (Semen 
re 


alone upre Clinique, 16 


ndfrom 10 to 12 Sundays. 


ments 





mont 8t.. Boston. 
Office Hours from 9 to 6, and 7 to 9 evnings; 
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BE YOUR 


OWN BOOK BINDER. 


SHIPMAN’S 
Common Sense Binder, 


Is worth double its price to all who 
care to preserve their favorite paper 
for reference. 


The exact size of tbe BOSTON COM- 
MONWEALTH, 


Neat, handsome and convenient. 
Adjusted in a moment's time. Fur- 
nished to subscribers to the COM- 
NONWEALTH for $1.40. Address 

Commonwealth Pub. Co., 


25 BROMFIELD ST., 


Boston, Mass. 


Before Returning {0 the Git 


SEND ORDER BY MAIL 


—TO— 


Mt. Bellevue Farm, 


WEST ROXBURY, 
(83 GLUBE BUILDING, BOSTON,) 


—FOR— 





MILK AND CREAM 


Two Deliveries daily in Glass Jars direct from 
the Farm. All Milk from our own Herd, 


'W. B. BLAKEMORE, Proprietor. 





COMMON §=SENSE METHOD 


OF 


HORSE  SHOEING. 


Also Treatment of 
Diseases of the 
Feet and Limbs. 


By 





DR. GEORGE B, WHITE & SON, 


o1 Albion Street, Boston, and 118 Pine 
} 

4 

i 





St., Providence, BR. I. 


Telephone 599—4 Tremont. 


—AND— 
BROACHES, 
Clear them out with our 
EXT KE KRMINATOR. 
No dust. No trouble to use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money tefunded. 50c, By 
mall, 60c. 
BARNARD & CO., 
459 Washington st. 








BOSTON PIANO COMPANY 


First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fuly warrant 
for eight years in workmanship and material. 
rooms and examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on instal. 
if desired. 

r rent 
¥ buparonene f 257 Tremont Street, opposite Hollis. 
Factory 152 Hampden Street, corner George, Boston, Mass 


Call at our new ware- 


Terms easy; aiso Pianos to Rent, and if bougnt 
aid will be a!:owed to the price of the instrument. 


E. WILSON & ue _Cco., PROPRIETORS. 


Carpets Cleaned BOSTON GARPET CLEANING GO 


3c. per Yard. 


8 & 10 HUNNEMAN ST, } 


Orders by Mail or Telephone 12 


BOSTON. 


-4, Roxbury. 


Also Taking Up, Fittin g, Sewing and Laying. 
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THE MIRROR. | 


Shot silk in pale rose and gold is popular 
for vests and linings. 


Many figured goods are used for the | 
fronts of Directoire costumes. 


Feather boas and boas of furs that have 
long fleece will again be worn. 


Crape is much less popular for trimming, 
being in many instances altogether aban- 
donea. 


Tan and gray undressed kid gloves with- 
out elaborate stitching will be worn with 
street costumes. 

Small shoulder capes of velvet or of fur | 
will be worn in the early autumn, and with | 
very handsome winter costumes. 





Het strings are of rather wice ribbon | 


velvet. and are to be tied a little to one! known method tor obtaining and maintaining power. 
" For street cars and other service requiring portable power, it has no equal. 


side in long loops and ends. 


| 

The glove that makes the hand seem 
smallest, that is most comfortable and that | 
wears best is of black undressed kid. 
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The improved 
System of 


’ 


Propeling 
—~Sireel Ca 


THE IMPROVED SYSTEM OF PROPELLING STREET CARS. 
A new system for developing and utilizing steam for power, without smoke, cinders, noise or escape of steam, at much less cost than by any other 


There is no failure or uncertainty in its operation, and it is absolutely safe. 
Secured by U.S. letters patent. 


A prominent mechanical engineer says 


that the possibilities of this invention have not been equalled by any recent invention—unless possibly by the Bell Telephone and Sawyer-Man for electric 
lighting. The Steam Storage Power Company has been organized with a capital of $300,000 for the developmen} and introduction of this system 
throughout the New England States—which territory is owned exclusively by it—and is having a Power Car bullt by the Pullman Paiace Car (» 


which will be exhibited in Boston and vicinity in September. All interestea in the construction of Street Railways—and Street Railway Company's con 


Fine pipings of velvet are favored as the templating a change of Motive power—are invited to thoroughly investigate the system of steam storage at the office of the Company, M Broad street, 


edge finish for jackets, taking the place of 
the thread-like braids recently in vogue. 


| 
Velvet is much favored for p!astrons, and 
and also for the revers that frequently 


form the only decoration on a plain basque. 


Black is brightened by the use of Eiffel | 
rouge, dark tan-color, or bright green 
cloth under black silk cord passementeries. | 


Velvet for Directoire gowns and for | 


basques to wear with wool skirts will be 
even more fashionable this season than 
last. 

Fashionable fall costumes are made in a 
becoming shade of blue or pale Suede-color, 
or dull red with black passementerie van- 
dykes. 


Boston, Mase. 


Yoked dresses, either of the belted, polo- 
naise or blouse order, suit young and unde- 
veloped figures, as the necessary fullness is 
easily given by smocking, gathering or full 
plaiting a bodice, and using skirt frills of 


soft muslin or silk. 


Full sleeves of velvet and loose-lapped 
fronts are on very handsome cloth jackets 
| that are closely fitted in the back, and fall 
quite long of even length around the figure. 
The velvet of such sleeves is darker than 
the cloth, as golden brown velvet sleeves in 
a fawn-colored cloth coat. 


The fancy muff will be more popular than 
ever as a part of the costume this year, an 


For a useful black dress Henrietta cloth | outside pocket for a dainty kerchief that is 
will be combined with armure silk, and | not wholly concealed, and an inside pocket 


trimmed with pointed Escurial passemen- 
terie in colors. 


It is much betver to have one really fash- 
jonable gown thon to possess three or four 


which have no individuality and will soon | 


grow dowdy-looking. 
The tuaban of fur, plush, feathers vel- 


vet, suit goods, and, as & matter of course, | 


of fine felt, will be the walking hat par ex- 
cellence during the winter. 


There is less matching of hats with cos- 
tumes this season, the plan being to have a 
hat and long cloak of harmonious coloring 
that may be worn with any dress. 


Very coarse heavy serges in plain volors, 
simply made, and trimmed with fur, will be 
much worn, the outer garment matching 
the gown in material and trimming. 


It is said that the Russian collar in any 
chosen fur or thick plush wilt be the most 
popular of neck protectors. It may be 
worn separately or attached to the wrap or 
coat. 


Simple skirts, with pretty swathed bodi- 
ces, plaited skirts and crossed, tolded bo- 
dices of the empire style, are as much worn 
by children and young girls as by older 
women. 


Many of the new tailor gowns are cut 
with princesse breadths throughout, while 
others have princesse coat breadths in the 
back and a basque front, with slightly 
draped skirt breadths below it. 


The jacket basque, with a surplice vest 
and sleeves much wrinkled above the el- 
bows is being made up in marked contrast 
to the skirt, dressy effects being thus ar- 
ranged without additional expense. 


Seal-skin and other fur jackets are cut in 
long slender shape, being made extra long 
this year, with either single or double 
fronts, or with close or full sleeves, as the 
wearer chooses, and a turned-over collar. 


The full velvet sleeves are commended 
for jackets, not merely for their beauty, 
but for their comfort, as they are more 
easily put on or off than the coat sleeves 
that were foamerly made too close-fitting. 


The pretty capote is, perhaps, the most | 


useful as well as the most becoming of all 
millinery shapes, for it may be trimmed to 
such good advantage that one seldom tires 
of it; the turban and the toque are also 
handsome and servicable shapes for gen- 
eral wear. 


Frills and turn down collars are worn 
over bodices. The large Anne of Austma 
lace collars have also returned into fashion 
and the older the lace that composes them 
the more beautiful they are considered to 
be. 


Front breadths specially woven for com- | 


bination uses are intended for use with 
plain goods. Some have broad and narrow 
brocaded stripes, the brocade being of silk. 
Some have broad stripes of wool, alternat- 
ing with corded silk and rich velvet bro- 
cade on silk and wool. Others have a silk 
broeaded stripe on wool, with broken 
stripes of velvet. 


|for change being among its attractions. 


le 


| They will usually be made at home, pieces 
lof pretty fabric, ends of lace and loops of 


i ribbon being utilized for them. 


Directoire gowns for youthful wearers 
| show the waists cut off short in the back, 
land equal in length from hip to hip, without 
|the usual point behind. To this is sewed 
the closely gathered skirt. The bodice is 
}cut away straight and square in front, like 
|a Russian jacket, with a soft, full sash, and 
}a surplice blouse, the ‘atter of some soft 
| silk or wool material, and laid diagonally, 
| fold upon fold. The sash is tied loosely, 
|has long square ends, and matches the 
blouse in fabric and color. 


AROUND THE HOUSE. 


| ‘Timware may be brightened and cleansed 
| from smoke by rubbing with a hot solution 
of common baking soda and water. 


An old broom with the straws trimmed 
evenly, and a scrubbing cloth fastened over 
it, makes a good floor mop.— Women’s (Iil.) 
World. 


After the dust has been well beaten oat 
of the carpets and they are pnt down again 
they can be very much freshened by sprink- 
ling corn meal mixed with coarse salt over 
| them and then sweeping it all off again. 





The best way to clean out lead pipes with- 
|out the expensive aid of a plumber is to 
| pour a strong solution of concentrated lye 
j}down them. ‘The lye will dissolve hair, 
| lint, indeed all animal and most vegetable 
| matter and so open the pipes. 


If the children’s flannel dresses are all 
grease add borax to the water in which you 
washthem. Dissolve a large tablespoon- 
ful of borax in a pint of boiling water; put 
| about a third of it in the first suds in which 
| the garment is to be washed (you should 
rever rub soap directly on woolen goods) 
another third in the next water; shake the 
garments thoroughly before hanging them 
up to dry. 


About as good a way as any to clean 
| black silk is to take ammonia and alcohol— 
one part of ammonia to three of alcohol— 
add half as much hot water, and, laying the 
| silk over an old sheet folded in four thick- 
nesses, rub with a black rag or a sponge 
dipped in the mixture. Have ready some 
old broom handles, curtain poles or other 
round smooth sticks and wrap the silk on 
them as tightly and smoo as possible. 
Let it dry in this position; it will need no 
ironing. 


LEARN TO BE HoOUSEKEEPERS.—Begin 
| with your own possessions, girls. Reform 
your upper bureau drawer; relieve your 
closet-pegs of their accumulation of gar- 
ments out of use a month or two ago. In- 
stitute a clear and careful order in the 
imidst of which you can daily move, and 
learn to keep it so thay it will bea part of 
your toilet to dress your room and its 
afrangements while you dress yourself, 
leaving the draperies you take off as lightly 
and artistically hang, Or as delicately folded 
and placed, as the skirts you loop carefully 
to wear, or the ribbon and lace you put with 











EDWIN 8S. THAYER, 


Treasurer. 


a soft neatness about your throat. Cherish 


your instincts of taste and fitness in every 
little thing you have about you. This will 
not make you ‘‘fassy,” it is the other thing 
that does that, the not knowing, except by 
fidgety experiment, what is harmony and 
the intangible grace of relation. 


Take upon yourself gradually, for the | 


sake of getting them in hand in Jike manner, | 
if for no other need, all the cares that | 
belong to your own small territory of home. 
Have your little wash-cloths and your 
sponges for bits of cleaning; your furniture 
brush, and your leather duster, and your 
light little broom, and your whisk and pan; 
your bottle of sweet oil and spirits of tur- 
pentine and piece of flannel to preserve the | 
polish, or restore the gloss where dark | 
wood grows dim or gets spotted. Find out, 

by following your surely growing sense of 

thoroughness and niceness, the best and 

readiest ways of keeping all fresh about 

you. Invent your own processes; they will 

come to you. When you make yourself 

wholly mistress of what you can learn and 

do in your own apartments, so that it is 

easier and more natural for you to do it 

than to let it alone, then you have learned 

to keep a whole house so far as its cleanly 

ordering is concerned.— St. Nicholas. 


THE HEALTH. 


{t is said that convulsions may frequently 
be cut short by turning the patient on his 
left side. Nausea, occurring as an after- 
effect or chloroform or ether, may be con- 
trolled in the same way. 


CuarreD Hanps.—Just before retiring 
wash thoroughly, rub with a piece of lemon 
and dry op a soft towel. Then rub in a 
few drops of oil of sweet almonds, draw 
ona pair of large kid gloves which you 
have previously smeared with mutton tallow. 
This faithfully followed at night, together 
with reasonable care of the hands during 
the day in windy, cold weather, will insure 
a smooth skin for most persons. 


DRINKS FOR THE VoOIcE.—Tea, coffee and 
cocoa are three admissible drinks, but none 
in excess. For the voice, cocoa is the most 
beneficial. It should never be made too 
strong, and those cocoas are the best that 
have been deprived of their oil. A cup of 
thin cocoa, just warm, is to be recommended 
between the exertions of singing. Tea 
must not be taken too strong, nor when it 
has drawn too long, for tea then becomes 
acid and has a bad influence upon the mu- 
cous membrane that lines the throat. There 
is always a dry sensation after having a 
cup of tea that has been allowed to draw to 
long. A vocalist had better do without 
sugar in tea and only take milk with it.— | 
American Druggist. 





The following has appeared in one or two | 
bee papers, and is without doubt very effi- 
cacious in throat troubles: ‘‘Make a quart | 
of red pepper tea, and after straining, add 
a tablespoonful of common salt. 


and the honey heals the wounds. In ex- | 
treme cases, a dose of oil will help much at | 
first.” — Evangelist. 


INTERNAL USES OF WATER AS Aa MEDI- 
CINE.—Ordinary drinking water, if taken 
in large quantities, acts as a sclvent and 
diuretic, and also increases the perspiration 
if the temperature of the air be high. An- 


Then | 
sweeten with honey to suit the palate (using 
extracted honey), and gargle as often as | 
possible, always keeping the tea before the | the plants 
fire so as to have it lukewarm. The pepper | 
and salt are the knives that do the cutting, | 





other effect of large draughts of water is | 
to make the pulse slower, and to diminish | 


body. Swallowed as hot as it can be borne, 
pure water has lately come into some vogue 
as an efficient remedy for dyspeptic and 


| 





rheumatic ailments, and for reducing the 
obesity consequent upon idle Labits end | 


slightly the normal temperature of ne, | 





overeating. It is not yet shown that thes 
effects are caused by the hot water. I have 
seen cases in which this treatment con- 
joined with a diet almost exclusively com 
posed of lean meat and stale bread, has 
been followed by a great reduction of the 
invalid’s weight; but this result seemed to 
me due to the withholding of superabundant 
food from the patient, and not to any pos 

tive virtue in the hot water itself. In dys 


| pepsia the hot water treatment sometimes 


succeeds for the same reason. Nature, if 
given a chance, has a good deal to say in 
the cure of the ailments that result from a 
misuse of the digestive organs. But this 
treatment has the double advantage of ziv- 
ing the disturbed stomach comparative rest, 
and of gently stimulating it to the digestive 
duties that it cannot wholly forego, unless 
the patient is to be sustained by faith alone 
— Titus Munson Coan in Harper’s Magazin: 





FARM NOTES. 


REMOVB BROKEN E@GGs. — Egg-shells 
should never be given to hens, as they wil! 
learn the vice of egg-eating thereby. When 
anegg is broken in the nest or yard, it 
should be removed as soon as discovered 
A hen seldom begins to eat egg-shells until 
she becomes accustomed to egg shells that 
may be thrown into the yard. 


HEN MANURE.—The statement that the 
droppings of one hen per year are worth 
fifty cents is going its annual round. An 
exchange says: ‘‘We have kept about one 
hundred hens, on the average, but find them 
credited with only tive dollars on our book 
for manure, or five cents each. Ten cents 
is the very highest that we would be willing 
to allow for the animal manure crop for 
each hen.” 


HANGING Baskets, well filled with 
healthy growing plants, are the finest ob- 
jects in the window garden. For this pur- 
pose the dwarf nasturtium is a fitting sub- 
ject. Fill your basket with light, gravelly 
soil, put in a few seeds of the desired kind, 
and keep well watered, and by the time the 
basket is wanted for its position it will be 
well filled, and will remain an object of 
beauty the entire winter. 


Foop VALUE or an EGG.—Prof. Fresen- 
ius, of Wiesbaden, after a long series of 
chemical analyses, declares that an egg con- 
tains as much nourishment as a pound and 
an ounce of cherries, a pound and a half of 
russet apples, two pounds of gooseberries, 
and four pounds of pears; and that 114 
pounds of grapes, 127 pounds of russet ap- 
ples, 192 pounds of pears, and 327 pounds 


| of plams, are equal in nourishment to 100 


pounds of potatoes. 


STARVING PLants.— Plants may be 
smothered while growing upon the richest 


HONEY 4S A CURE FOR DIPHTHERIA.—/ soil. This is ove of the best illustrations 


of the law of the survival of the fittest. A 
hundred oat plants, for example, may be 
growing upon an area only large enough 
for fifty. They all pass the period of ger- 
mination for contact with neighbors does 
not matter then. The carly stages of 
growth may be safely passed, because all 
are small, and require little space 
and a small amount of nourishment. But 
the time comes when the food is insufficient 
and the space too limited. It may be that 
if all are evenly advanced, there will be 4 
survival of them all, but in an imperfect 
condition. Oats or any other cereal sowed 
too thickly will not yield a good crop; eacl 
stem is slender and starved. 





It seems absurd, but it is nevertheless 
true that you can get a suit of clothes for 
five dollars. It is the famous ‘“Knocka- 
bout” school suit for boys from 4 to 14 
years of age. It is all wool, durable as 
iron, and as handsome as a fashion-plate. 
It is to be obtained, of course, from A. 
Shuman, corner Washington and Summer 
streets. 
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we INARD’S LINIMENT === 


Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISE, 
sTRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD;: be 
the andes Sve Contractions or Swellings, 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this Hing 
of Pain always cures. VYachtmen and Horse- 
men, remember the pame: MINARD’S LINI- 
MENT. 

Large bottles only 25 cents. Sold by all drug- 
go. Prepared by NELSON & CO., BOSTON, 
MASS. 


“HERBERT E, SMALL, M. D,, 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Preliminary Consultation Free. 


690 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 


WATCHES ON INSTALMENTS. 
When you want a watch or anything in the Jewelry 
you should call on F. J. Parks & Co., No. 8 Wash- 
ington street, who will furnish you what you desire on 
easy terms of payment. 
JEWELRY ON INSTALMENTS 


) 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. | puzzled, she told her what Mrs. Rushton | 
had advised. | 


GOING TO PASTURE. | “I would like very much to be your | 
| friend,” cried Dora. I will never tease you | 
again.”—-Child’s Companion. 


Let down the bars for Brindle, 
For bonny Bess and Nell, 
The pretty, soft-eyed creatures, 
With each a tinklirg bell. 
We hear the rippling music 
That faint and fainter grows 
Beyond the purling brooklet 
And past the sweet wild rose. 


JIM'’S MATE. 

“See here, Andy! my ticket is for two 
weeks; a big orchard the fellow said, and 
|sheep, and cows, and things; milk by the 
bucket, old boy. I tell you what we'll do; 
| we'll go halves; you jes’ take my ticket, 
and ‘low you are Jim Benner, and seeif you | 
|don't get shipped right off to the country. | 
| Now, le’s say you been there a week; you 
ups and tell’s you ain’t Jim Benner; what 
then? Why they packs you back to town, 
}and they has me out ’stead of you.” 
| Jim Benner, a big boy of twelve was | 
gravely proposing this plan of transferring | 
| his fresh-air trip to his little chum, Andy 
| Burke, a curly-headed chap of half Jim’s 
| size, and not much more than half his age. 
| But Andy was timid, and doubted his own | 
ability to carry out the bold stroke. 

“You go first, Jim,” he said, ‘‘then you | 
let on you ain’t Jim, and send back for me; | 
and whiles I'll keep your box and black | 
| shoes.” 

Jim saw the weak point in this scheme, 
and doubted very much whether he could | 
| disprove his identity, but Andy evidently | 
could not be trusted to carry out the first | 

plan, so the next thing to do was to try the 
second dodge. Alas! neither boy shrank | 
i\from the falsehood; they did not feel 
|themselves to be children of that great | 


Knee-deep in long lush clover 
The dainty things will stay, 

And browse and dream for hours 
This lovely summer day. 

The while our merry laddie 
And little sunburnt lass, 

Like tricksome colts in pasture, 
Are tumbling on the grass. 


When drift the twilight shadews 
Across the cherry tops. 
And sing the hermit thrushes 
Sweet vespers in the copse, 
Then, near and nearer sounding, 
The tinkling bells will come, } 
And little lad and lassie 
May “call the cattle home.” 


The gentle-atepping Brindle 
And bonny Bess and Nell, 
Full-uddered, take the pathway 
Across the dimpling dell. 
And when the ample farmstead 
Is hushed beneath the stars, 
The belis will sieep in silence 
Behind the sheltering bars. 
— Selected. 


~ KNOGKABOUT ” 





THESWIFT SAFETY. 


SCHOOL SUIT 


FOR BOYS 


4to 14 Years. | 


FIVE DOLLAR 
Retail Suit. 


These Suits are made up from Strictly 
All-Wool Fabrics that have been se- 
lected for durability, aud the colurs | 
have been chosen for their non-soiling | 
essentials, with a view to combine in| 
a boy’s suit all those attributes of| 
strength, neatness of appearance and | 
wear-resisting qualities which are 80 | 
sought after by parents, to stand the 
test of real, hard wear. They are made 
with our patent “Cavalry” Knee, and 


are manufactured and sold by us to 


$5.00 


Retailers will find these Suits an ex- | 
cellent card for their business, and a 
lasting advertisement from the popu- 
larity and reputation of this Suit. 


NOTE. The name “Knockabout” as 
applied to Boys’ Clothing was origi- 
nated and is Copyrighied by us: 


A.SHUMAN 
RCO. 


9 Summer St., Cor. Washington, 





| little kindnesses for her disagreeable school- | u 
| fellow, whenever she found an opportunity, | furniture have recently been received at the 


BOSTON. | 


| 


SAMPLE OFFICE, 
593 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK. 








= 
LOVE. 


antgie 

“Shall I give your love to your mother?” 
He said to the maid of three, 

For her mother had gone to a country 
Where presently he should be. 

What calm in the eyes of azure, 
What snow on the innocent brow, 

How sweet was that voice of slow music— 
“My mother has my love now!” 

—Harriet Prescott Spofford in St. Nicholas. 


LILLY’S ENEMY’S. 
° 


**Mother, there is such a disagreeable girl 


at school; she pulled my hair this morning, | 


and called me a cry-baby,” said Lilly, look- 
ing up with tearful eyes into her mother's 
face. 
girl she is; nobody likes her. I wish Mrs. 
Marsland would send her away from our 
school ;” and Lilly’s iron came to a stand- 
still. 

‘‘What is the name of the dreadful girl, 
and where does she live?” asked Mrs. 
Rushton, putting her arm around her little 
daughter in token of sympathy. 

“She is called Dora Hilton, and. lives in 
Grange road with her grandmother. I 
think her father and mother are dead.” 

‘*Poor child!” said Mrs. Rushton. 

‘‘Mother, why do you call her ‘poor 
child?” cried Lilly excitedly; ‘‘she is my 
enemy.” 

‘‘Isn’t she a poor child if she has no par- 
ents? Now, suppose you try to turn this 
enemy tnto a friend?” 

“Oh, mother, I couldn’t.” 

‘I think you could. What did Jesus tell 
us to do to our enemies?” 

“He told us to love them,” answered 
Lilly, hanging her head; ‘but really I could 
never love Dora Hilton.” 

“Have you tried?” asked Mrs. Rushton, 
gravely. ‘‘When Dora pulled your hair 
and said rude things, what did you do?” 

‘‘T—1—made faces at her,” stammered 
Lilly, ashamed at the recollection. 

‘That was not very kind. Well, now, 
tomorrow try a different plan. Watch for 
an opportunity to help Dora in some way, 
and if she speaks rudely, answer pleasantly.” 

Lilly thought this advice very hard to 
follow, but resolved to try. The very next 
day came an o»portunity. 

Dora had forgotten her spelling-book, 
and tried to borrow one in order to look 
over her lesson before the class. 

But none of the girls would lend a book, 
for they all disliked Dora. 

Lilly hesitated a moment, and then went 
quietly to her. 

“You may have my book,” she said pleas- 
antly. ‘‘I know my lesson.” 

Dora looked very much surprised, but 
took the book without even saying ‘*Thank 
you,” and Lilly felt just a little mortified. 

That night Lilly added to her usual 
evening prayer these words: ‘‘Oh, dear 
Lord Jesus, heip me to love my enemy!” 
and somehow she felt very happy as she 
crept into bed. 

For several days Lilly continued to do 


but without much apparent result. 

One afternoon as she was walking home 
from school she heard a voice calling: 
*Lilly—Lilly Rushton, wait for me. [ 
| want to speak to you.” 
| Itwas Dora, who came up breathless with 
| the haste she had made. 
| **Tell me why you have been 80 pleasant 
to me this week?” she began abruptly. 

‘‘Because I want to make you my friend 


“Oh, you cannot think what a horrid | 


| Father in Heaven who hateth a lie. 





The most popular and succeseful Cycle ever ma‘le. 


NOVELTIES FOR 1889. 
he Ladies’ Swift and Swift Tandem. Catalogues 
Free. 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO.,Ld. 


2309 Columbus Ave., BOSTON.! 
For 21 years makers of the famous “Club” Cycles 





CITY CHAT. 
The freshman class bids fair to be the 
largest that ever entered Harvard College. 


The Boston & Albany railroad announce 
a reduction of its Western rates from 
Boston of about 20 per cent. 


A statue of the late Louisa M. Alcott is 
is being executed at Concord, some say for 
the free public library there. 


It 1s reported that the management of 


| So Jim went to the country, while little | the French warships, while in our harbor 


| Andy took his stand and did his small best 
to ‘“‘shine” Jim’s customers; and every day 
|he watched eagerly round the corner for 
| Jim to come back and let him take a turn 
|at the orchard and the sheep and the cows 
and the bucketsful of milk. 
| Meantime Jim had fallen on a soft place. 
'Farmer Stone’s was all that a boy had 
|dreamed of, and more, and the poor city 
| waif was treated to the best of everything. 

‘“‘Now, Jim Benner,” said Farmer Stone, 
‘‘vyou are full welcome to all you can get 
| out here, and the only return Task is that 
| you will never use an angry word, and never 
tell a lie while you are here.” 

Of course Jim promised. 

‘-And there now,” he said to himself, 
“Andy’s chance is up, ’cause I can’t say I 
ain’t Jim Benner ’thout telling a lie, and I 
promised not to tell a lie.” 

But asthe days went on, and Jim watched 
the ways and hedrd the words of this God- 
| fearing, God-serving family he longed more 
jand more for his little mate to share his 
jnew view of life; and one charming day 
while Mother Stone was working the milk 
out of the butter, Jim made a clean breast 
of the promise he had made Andy to change 
|names with him. There were some salt 
|drops on Mother Stone’s face that had 
| nothing to do with her work; and the next 
|day, as the little bootblack watched the 
|corner, Jim appeared with a ticket for 
Andy’s journey to Clover Hill 

“T’ve just made up my mind,” said the 
farmer’s wife, ‘‘that them two boys is not 
to go back to the city. You step around 
lively, father, and get a place for the little 
chap, and we'll have work enough for Jim.” 

‘“Seems likely that’s what the Lord sent 
’em out here for,” said Farmer Stone. 
‘They was busy keeping some of his com- 
mandments—’bout loving one another and 
preferring one another—and now he’s 
passed them to us to learn the rest.” 

And this is the way Jim and his mate 
came to be farm-boys, with plenty of fresh 
| air and sunshine, no stumps of cigars to 
|smoke, no dirty police reports to read, but 
| long days of honest work, long nights of 
| good sleep, quiet church-going Sundays, 
|and a blessed chance to fear God and keep 
his commandments.— The Morning Star. 


| 
| 
| 





New Designs in Art. 


There will be a formal opening next Mon- 
day of the store of Mr. Crine, the well 
known farrier of 15 and 17 Avon place. 
| Mr. Crine has been identified with the fur 
trade all his life, and the reputation for 
absolute reliability is too well known to 
render further comment on the subject any 
thing else thaa gratuitous, Attention may 
| well be called, however, to the fact that he 
has this year many goods of new and 
| unique designs, not to be found elsewhere. 
pend has imported some remarkable art de- 
| signs showing extraordinary skill in the 
|furrier’s handicraft that are well worth a 
visit to his place. 








Carloads on carloads of beautiful new 


| popular house of F. M. Holmes, 44 Wash- 
|ington street. The display of goods made 
| by this firm is simply magnificent. 





Don’t have dirt, or dust, or bugs, or 
moths, or roaches around the house. You 
can just as well have clean carpets and 
lrugs. pillows, beds and mattresses. All 
these things are absolutely cleaned and ren- 
ovated by the Commonwealth Steam Carpet 





Sara Bernhardt is at work on a bust of instead of my enemy,” answered Lilly | Beating and Cleansing Works, corner Hunt- 


her late husband. 


quaintty; then seeing that Jora looked 


| ington and Longwood avenues, 

















recently, spent fully $25,000 for provisions, 
stores, etc. 


The Rev. T. F. Wright, pastor of the 
New Church of Bridgewater. has resigned 
and will assume the presidency of the new 
Swedenborgian college at Cambridge at an 
early date. 


Mr. Jacob P. Palmer, formerly of Palmer, 
Bachelder & Co., jewelers, whose store on 
Tremont street will be remembered by many 
Bostonians, is now with Tiffany & Co., 
New York. 


The marriage of Sophie Marie Apenes, 
the Swedish prima donna, and Mr. Edward 
©. Achorn, the Boston lawyer, will be sol- 
emnized at Trinity Church, Tuesday even- 
ing, Oct. 8, at 8 o’clock. 


A complimentary concert will be given 
by the proprietors of the Tremont Honse 
on the evening of Monday, Sept. 30, for 
which the music will be furnished by the 
Wemyss concert company. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich has returned from 
Europe in good health and spirits. His 
twin boys have just reached the age of 21. 
The boys have worked hard and stand high 
in their class at Harvard. Mr. Aldrich took 
them to Europe with him. 


Many of the saloon keepers who failed to 
receive a renewal of their liquor licenses in 
Boston last spring object to the action of 
the assessors in assessing them a personal 
tax upon their stores and fixtures, which in 
most cases they have sold or stored. 


Three new lectures by WH. H. Murray 
at Music Hall are announced for Sept. 30, 
Oct. 14 and 28. The subjects are: ‘‘The 
Problem of American Education,” ‘‘The 
Problem of American Wealth” and ‘*The 
Problem of American City Life and Gov- 
ernment.” 


While Dr. S. A. Callahan of Roxbury 
was driving through Eustis street, one day 
this week, he met with a peculiar accident. 
Near the corner of Adams street the top of 
the buggy caught in a telephone wire and 
was torn off. The wire hung so low that 
the doctor narrowly escaped injury himself. 


The monthly meeting of the Suburban 
Press Association was held at the Crawford 
House on Saturday afternoon. President 
Starbuck presided. The delegates to the 
recent national editorial convention, held at 
Detroit, Mich., made interesting reports. 
These reports suggested to the editors pre- 
sent the advisability of changes in the libel 
laws of this State. 

Bicycle riding is every year growing in 
popularity, and as a means of pleasant ex- 
ercise, as well as a great convenience in go- 
ing long distances in a short time, it is cer- 
tainly a wonderful invention. Its increas- 
ing popularity is largely due to the new 
safety machines, that have removed all 
risk of broken bones. These machines, 
both bicycles and tricycles are manufact- 
ured by the Coventry Machinists’ Co., 
whose Boston office is 239 Columbus avenue. 


The time so long looked forward to has 
come at last and you no longer have any 
apology for delaying the taking of your 
photograph, for Messrs. Fred F. Dunshee 
and Frank H. Maxfield, for the past sixteen 
vears with E. 8S. Dunshee, photographer, 
have secured the spacious apartments re- 
cently occupied by McCormick, at 22 Win- 
ter street, directly over Stowell’s, and have 
made extensive repairs and iinprovements 
and are ready to receive their friends in 
their charming studio, 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 

It is all rank folly to keep_a lot of old 
broken gold and silver round the house just 
because it happened to belong to the step- 
sister of your great aunt. Take it to the 
jewelry rooms of George A. DeWitt, 302 
Washington street, up one flight, and there 
get its foll value in cash, or exchange it for 
other gold and silver that you can use. 


“It is altogether unnecessary that there 
should be so many nervous people in the 
worid, for medicine has some time since 
discovered reliable methods of dealing with 
such cases. Mrs. Dr. 8S. M. Waycott, the 
expert in electricity and massage, has treated 
many cases successfully at her office at 16 
Boylston street. 


The housewife is now getting her town 
house ready for occupancy. The greatest | 
annoyance is the bore of cleaning carpets, 
but this annoyance can easily be obviated 
by sending an order to the Boston Carpet 
Cleaning Co., 8 and 10 Hunneman street, 
They will make a carpet as good as new for 
only three cents a yard4 


| 


| 


| 
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The Miles. Marsh. ladies’ tailors, Park 


Building and 312 Dudley street, have re- | 
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| Publishing Compauy, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


MOORE & WOODS, 


AMPHLETS, Books. Illustrated Cata- 
logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing. 
»ORTS of Town Officers, Societies, 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts, 
INVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies, 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 
OTE, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 


HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 


Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 


|@mPN the highest style of the art, with the 


finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
EVER will regret having your Printing 
done—neatly, promptly .correctly —by 


0. £. CROSBY & CO. , Boston, 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin, 
cy” Take Elevator to Room 14 


the 


Cash 


KR Agents wanted to 
COMMONWEALTH. 


canvass for 


Address Commonwealth 


25 Bromfield Street, 


J 
| Boston. 





turned from a sojourn in Paris, where they 
have secured the latest and most fashion- | 
able goods and styles by which their cus- | 
tomers may now benefit. 


Boston. Mass., July 12, 1883. 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle.—Have used your Elixir 
for sore backs, colic, sprains, horse ail, 
spinal meningitis, all with perfect success, 
and would recommend it to all horse owners, 
BLACKMER & Sneparp, Lumber Dealers, 
354 Albany street. 


As the month of October draws 
large number of people are looking forwar« 
with great eagerness to the arrival of the 
new street car that is to be run by stored 
stearn. Those who have visited the office 
of this new invention, 34 Broad street, and 
have looked into the plans of the new mo- 
tive power are expecting great things of 
this new power. It will be running on | 
some of the tracks of Boston very soon. 


New elixirs are discovered, tried, and 
found wanting and many are the victims 
that fall in the hands of the experimenters ; 
and it is very pleasant amid all this uncer 
tainty to know that there are reliable reme- 
dies for many human ills. Such are the 
Indian Botanical Remedies of Dr. James 
M. Solomon, Jr., of 75 Court street. 


} 
' 
} 
| 
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near, a 


Ho For Mexteo! 

A number of people now that summer 
outing is over are cudgeling their brains 
with much worry over the question where 
they shall go for the winter, or at least for | 
afew weeks of it. To all those people 
who can afford to take a vacation whenever 
they wish and more especially to those who 
have not yet taken any and are considering 
where they shall go, it will be a posi- 
tive favor to refer them to Mr. W. Ray- 
mond, 296 Washington street, who will 
give them full descriptions of the most 
charming trips to California. Mexico and 
other delightful spots which they can make | 
at avery low price in company with the 
most delightful people. 


JENNY OF THE PocKETS.—Many years | 
ago an extraordinary little woman used to | 
visit Inverness, Scotland, who was called 
“Seun nam pocaidean,” or ‘Jenny of the | 
pockets,” on account of her upper garment 

which could hardly be called a gown- 
being covered with pockets from her neck | 
to her ankles. In the revolving cirele of 
events it would seem that we are soon to | 
have in America not one “Jenny of the | 
Pocket,” but many, so anxious is the mod- | 
ern business woman to outrival the sterner 
sex in the matter of pockets. A discussion 
has been started earnestly as to the advisa- 
bility of at least seven pockets in feminine 
dress, and as at present woman can scarcely 
find her single pocket, it is highly probable 
the sensible business woman will in future 


have her pockets upon the outside of her | 


garments. Once inaugurated, the reckless 
intoxication that results from usurping a 
hitherto purely masculine privilege, will be 


very apt te bring about a new distinction | 


for the nineteenth century —‘‘the pocket 
era,”” when every woman can dub herself a 
‘pocket Venus” if she objects to being 
called a ‘‘Jenny of the pockets.” 





Mr. Eben Appleton of New York, has in 
his possession the particular ‘‘star-spang- 
led banner” which inspired Francis Scott 
Key to write his famous patriotic song. It 
waved over Fort McHenry during the bon- 
bardment by the British in 1812, and de- 
scended to Mr. Appleton from his maternal 
grandfather, who commanded the fort at 
that time. Itis badly torn and shot-rid- 
dicd, and Mr. Appleton declines to lend it 
to celebrations any more, having, as he 
considers, done his duty heretofore. Not 
even the interposition of the Secretary of 
War can shake his dc termination. 





James Russell Loweil has been placed by 
a friend in possession of the manuscript of 
un early poem written by himself which, it 
seems, he had utterly forgotten., 


j}men engaged in business, but three are sue- 
i cesefnl, is a statistical chestnut which may 


; |what percentage of the power actually de- | 


| facture. 


|lapius, ‘‘we have no death certificate 


Why It Is. 


The statement that out of every hundred 


be correct in the main, and if so, the perti- 
nent inquiry, What is the matter with the 
other ninety-seven? isinorder. This query, 
so far as it relates to mannfactures using 
steam power. has a partialanswer. A lead- 
ing firm has recently been pursuing a syste- 
matic series of investigations to determine 


' 
| 
veloped was utilized in production and how | 
much was wasted. Careful tests in some 
of the most prominent manufacturing con- 
cerns in the country gave some curious 
results. In nearly every case it was found 


ROOFERS, 


Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 


} 


Applied and Repatred in the best manner. i 


Tin Roofs Painted. 
No. 5 Province Ccurt, Beem 5, Boston, 


GRIFFITH'S 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


that at least fifty per cent. of the power | 


was wasted. One large establishment 
wasted sixty-five per cent. and another 
seventy-three per cent., while in another 


where the engine was developing sixty in- 
dicated horse power. cleven-twelfths of 
this amount was wasted in friction and 
other useless work, and only five horse 
power was available for purposes of manu- 
In most manufacturing enter- 
prises the cost of fuel is a very serious item, 
and The Stationary Engineer thinks it 
would appear to be well worth the time of 
the owners to start a little investigation as 
to what becomes of the power they pay for. 
Keovemical production and judicious. utili- 
zation of steam are the beginning and end 
of steam using, and the concern which pays 
no attention to these points need scarcely 
hope to be.one of the lucky three. ' 


A Fresu Aim Srory.—A woman who 
devotes agreat deal of time to charity was 
recently on one of the New York fresh air 
excursions for children. Just as the boat 
Was about to pull out there appeared a poor 
woman with a babe in her arms. 

“Why, your baby is dead,” said the phy- 
sician who was on board. 2 

The infant did, indeed, look dead, but the 
woman saw a spark of life. The physician 


| told the woman to take it home, as it would 


die before the boat was out an hour. The 


| mother wept bitterly. 


‘*Doctor,” said the woman, ‘I want this 
sick chill to go on the excursion. I will 
take the responsibility.” 

‘But my dear madam,” added the Aéscu- 
on 
board and that may make some trouble.” 

But the woman prevailed, took the ice 
cold child in her arms, washed it with 


| brandy and water, put on a flannel bandage, | 
| gave it brandy and lime water inwardly, 
| wrapped it in a shawl, took it on deck in 
|the fresh air and prayed to God to spare its 
It slept a few hours, became warmed | 


| life. 
| up and opened its blue eyes. To make a 
| long story short, when the boat got back to 
ths city, the child was feeling much better 
and the doctor said that with good care it 
| might live. : 

*‘Had the child been turned away from 
the beat,” said the happy woman, ‘it would 
have died.” The Epoch. 


Don Jose Zorrilla, who was recently 
crowned poet laureate of Spain, is a short, 
slender old man seventy-two years of age. 
He has a fine head, with white hair brushed 
back from his forehead. His eyes are large 
and dreamy, and his mouth is handsome. 
His moutache and goatee give him a mili- 
tary appearance. 


The New York Hotel Mail began its 
twenty-fifth yolume with its issue of Sept. 
2 ist. 


jnot only in hotel circles but with wide 
; awake readers in general. The fact that 
said editor is a Boston man makes ail these 
things go without saying. 


OLD GOLD AND SILVER WANTED 


Full value in Cash paid forall kinds of Ola Gold, sil- 
ver, Broken Jewelry, Spoons, ete. 
watches. GEO. A. DEWITT, } 





Refiner 


street, room 2, up one flight. . a. 


| 


| 


All the sew and improved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a moat satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 


SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES. 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Ftc. 


_ Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed eqtal to new. 
carpet-beating and naptha cleans‘ng. 

Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards of 
> «Branch offices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 

Send all orders to 


GRIFFITH'S STEAM LAUNDRY, 


175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 6531-2. 


Also 


We have used the Vegetable Anwsthetic over a 


| year exejusively in our practice, for extraction of | 


teeth and minor surgical operations, repeatedly in 


|} heart disease, severe lung disease, Bright's disease, 


etc., where patients were so feeble as to require 
assistance in walking, many of them under med 
ical treatment, and the results have been all we 
coula ask. No irritation, suffocation por depree- 
We heartily it to all as the 
anwethetic of the age FRIZZELL & WILLIAMS, 

Lee Hall, Lynn, Maas. 


BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. 


CTRADE 


sion. recommend 


January, 1855. 


MARK.) 


A perfootly safe and pleasant aubstitute for chlo 
croform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an- 
wathetics. Discovered by Dr U.K. Mayo, April, 


| 





sEPTEMBER 2s 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE. 


NANTASKET BEACH. 


Our Specialty Clam Bakes in the old 
heated rocks. Dinners, 50 cents each; ne 
rates for children. 8. L. CHESSMAN & « 





Sty le 


CLIFTON HOUSE. 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 


will open JUNE 18th, under the manage: 
WAKE & ROSE. Thoroughly refitied 
system of sewerage; unsurpassed in acc 
tions and location; first ciass table. Ing 
Milk street, Room 3, Saturdays, from 12 t 
office address, Clifton, Mass. Take cars for ( 
on Eastern Division of B. & M. M. R. 
BENJAMIN P. WARE, ? 
(STEPHEN E. ROSE, 5 


1 


} 


Propriet 





BOSTON HOTELS. 


REVERE HOUSE. 


BOSTON. 
First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms 


Horse-cars tw and from all the Depots 





| parts of the city pass the door. 


J. F. MERROW & CO., Proprietors 


PARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
SUROPEAN PLAN. 


BECKMAN & PUNCEARD, 


Proprietors. 


ADAMS FOUSE. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Washington Street, Boston. 
GEORGE G. HALL, PROPRIETOR 


YOUNG'S HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. 
Evtrance for Latches, Court St., near Washingt 


J. R. WHIPPLE. Proprietor. § 





1888, and since administered by him and others in | 


over 300,000 cases successfully. 
nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart- 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
oxide yas as administered, is destitute of this life. 
giving property, and tende to produce convulsions 
and suffocation, asphyxia and sometimés death). 
The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 
those having heart disease and lung complaint, 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates the 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the highest authority in the profes. 


nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, dent- 
ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
uUguified, in cylinders of various capacities? 1t 
should Le administered the same as Nitrous Ox. 
ide, but it does not produce headache and nausea 
as that sometimes does. I am prepared to admin 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients at 
their residences, in or out of the city, who are fee 
ble in health and are not able to call at my office. 
a@-A fraudulent preparation is being manufac. 
tured by unprinciple a, and palmed off 
upon dentists and the public, as the genuine “ Bos- 
ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade and public gen. 
erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire 


| for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,” which is the 
| trade mark on all cylinders. 


Physicians and nusts are cor‘ially invited 


| calla d test the merits of this new Vegetable Va 


The Hotel Mail is edited with a fidel- | 
ity and alertness that render it a favorite | 


Also Diamonds and 
05 Washington 





por. 


‘DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


378 Trement Street, Moston 


JAMES E. HOOPER, 


— DEALER LN — 


UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 
4to 8H.P. 


Steam and 
Gas Fittina 
Attended to. 


Agem for Parson's 
Air Jet Tube 
Cleaners. Steam 
Blowers, etc., etc. 

1 Provinc- Court, 

& 14 1-2 Province 

St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Nors.— For particu- 

lars of Steam Blower 


. 
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~ 
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I 


UH TPP 
SGA 


ULE 


cut, send for descrip- 





address. 





Mr. Browning is said to have thirty new 
| poems ready for bis new volume. 
John Ruskin refers to John Strange Win- 
| ter, author of * Bootles’s Baby,” as ‘the 
author to whom we owe the most finished 
| faithful rendering ever yet given of the 
| character of the British soldier.” 





Compounded from | 


represented ip this | 


tive circular to above’ 


NEW YuRK HOTELS. 


Union Sauare Hott & Hotel an 


| UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


| 


| sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of | EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting 


;are most centrally and delightfully locate: 

| the heart of the Metropolis, possessing al) modern 
| and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly fu 

| nished throughout. restaurant and dinin 
| hall, including table service, and attention, unsur 
l—- by any in the courtry. So se-cars to ani 
| from almost every section of the city pass the 
every few seconds. 

DAM & DE REVERE. Proprictors. 





door 


THE GEDNEY HOUSE 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
BRUGH & DeHKLYN, 


} 
} 
| 


Proprietors 


_ ST. DENIS, 
* NEW WORK. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


(EUROPEAN PLAN.) 


| 
| 


Reoms §1 per Bay and upwards. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprictor 





‘Health Skowhegan, Me, Wealth 


Is Diessed with the grandest human method 
| disinfecting the human body of the germ 
disease by luxurious fumigation, the mos 
| fying part of this 1s tne adaptability to family 
he poisonous | ep +, Up On which ali disesa 

dependent, is entirel removed by this Comr: 
VAPOR FUMING. All in search of heaith or 
tive occupation in this practice, ana sales ot 
mestic outfits should addrese ““ANILDROSIS, sk 
hegav, Me. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
commissions paid. Address Common 
Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield 
Boston. 


for 


Cash 


ai 


cePTEMBER 2s, 1s, BOS : STON COMMONW KHALTH. 16 
| NEIGHBORLY MENTION. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. — 
THE FAVORITE BOSTON WEEKLY, 


birth in the dark days of national strife 
and bicodshed. Its one mission was ta 

DEVOTED TO 
Social, Political, Literary and Home Interests, 


speak forthe oppressed and advecate the 
interests of a broad liberty and humanity, 
The Paper for the People.--- Bright, Newsy and 
Reliable.---Born to Lead. 


jand how well that was done is proven by 





the mere mention of the names 0” its sup- 
| porters—Wendell Phillips, Elizur Wright, 
| Frank B. Sanborn, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
|Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Wm. Claflin, Mon- 
jenre D., Conway, William Lloyd Garrison 
Theodore Parker, Charles Sumner. With, 
its rad’cal workers, it indeed helped to 
;}make history in those stirring times. The 
old journal now appears in a new dress, de- 
|monstrating its progressiveness. without 
| sacrificing its identity, and with new pages 


A Newspaper and a Literary Journal in One. | Pa fresh fentares.-..Astlebore Advocate. 
a | ‘ 1 8 Comparison Not Odtous. 
The BOSTON COMMONWEALTH is | d Saturd di | The COMMONWEALTH is much superior to 
e IS issued every saturday, and is pre- IF YOU WANT A GOOD 10-CENT CIGAR the averege of the weekly papers in or out 
eminently the paper for the home circle. All important topics of the GAR. | of New England. Its literary tone is excel- 
time receive prompt and discriminating attention. FACTORY—376 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. improves With Age. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. lent.— New York National Standard. 
a 
THE CURRENT EVENTS OF THE DAY One ofthe britent spelen and best of 


the exchanges that cometo our office is the 


In Boston and throughout the country are sketched in a BosTow COMMONWEALTH. It ie . én. old 

. |family journal and was edited for many 

GRAPHIC, POPULAR AND ENTERTAINING STYLE, years by the late Charles W. Slack. The 
er ‘ & ' new management are to be congratulated 


’ on the success » paper has ined since 
Among the special claims to attention offered by the COMMONWEALTH iehen a un coal na “ Wes Row 
. YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT ¢: : pavegetior pincpritipnn’ sy tanith ariel 

are the fellowing features for 1889: 


buru News 




















PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 
, convenient, attractive and popular \ glance at the Musical World, with | EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. Inthe Front Rank. 
Magazine and newsnarper in one timely note and opinion. The Boston COMMONWEALTH, that stana- 


DIXON os, | 7 . 
N BR ° jard New England weekly, has adopted an 


mely editorial articles of broad and | Art Notes. 


general concern. | Choice Short Stories, or Serials. raialaarte ain ir igadssbiaberspsi': say! tatbostens aperevanaas With the incoming 
: . ‘ : 7." a . , e103 q °o 1 New year. is now issue very 
Special contributions of travel, history! The Social Studies of Rev. William G. vw year. it Is now ineued in very 


| neat sixteen-page form; it is as us 
and reminiscence. Babcock. ny sae eupabon tana 


, ‘ t ; | filled with crisp, interesting reading matter. 
rhe Observer's observations upon Matters Notes upon Woman’s Advancement, | ARTH WILL | Long may it entertain and edify the public 


Wise and Otherwise. 


Temperance News. | under the management of its talented lady 
Special articles by ““Dororny LuNpr.” The Latest Fashions. }editor. While the paper is maintained at 
City Chat, Personal Items, and Talk of Original and Selected Verse. | AK ican tn oline inate diame coma bow ting 
a uae ; . Interesting and Valuable Miscellany. | ton weeklies.— Lynn Daily Sun. 


; promips er. of all the latest books Juvenile Department. oaemae 
ind current periodicals; literary news and ‘ Respect Its Ability. 
ssip. Household Hints. 


} 
at» hein. Wotnn The COMMONWEALTH is conducted wita 
Weekly comment upon the Drama in Farm Notes. great ability, discussing the topics of the 
Boston, with theatrical chit-chat and an- Health Department. |day in a manner which ensures the respect 
incements. jof all who peruse its columns.—Sunday 
EVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE UP | Times 


THE MODEL FAMILY PAPER. 


| The Beau Ideal. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year to all paying in advance. bisfeea ee Gen int te Paice be the 
Single Copies Five Cents. Specimen Copies Free. Y | city, and never was vewsier and more gen 
. ‘. / erally readable than at the present time 
Commonwealth Publishing Company | The current number is 
o 


indeed the bean 

LIKE | ideal of what a weekly political and literary 

“ ; as paper should be, and is peculiarly rich in 
Sheridan $ Condition Powder | | the departments it devotes to the reflection 
Highty eoncentreted. .Que.cnnes is worth & pound of lof contemporary thought, always a strong 


r¢ > R C ‘€ MI I< >I 2T AN J > LOCONOM Y any other kind, Givenin the food once daily. Cures all point with the COMMONWEALTH, and one 


liseases ; worth its weight in gold to keep them healthy. 8 
ecaeee | rome tae bold averyehare Sample pack | Which has attracted to it a large and 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


by mail for % cents in stamps, five packages $1.00, 5 « ki 
. WEAR THE 81-4 Ib. cans, by mail, 1.90. Bix’ cans’ exprext prepaid, | rapidly increasing constituency of readers, 
$65.00. Poultry Raising Guide free with $1.00 orders or | who fird in its columns intellectual pabulum 
I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., $5 Gaston Hoses St., Boston, 





THE BEST NO NAILS, sasoiailbasts such as no other paper of its character af- 
SHOE IN THE NO TACKS. ° . a | fords. —~ Traveller. dia 
WORLD REQUIR ES INSTRUCTION. Likes Fair Play. 
FOR THE NO =| The Boston CoMMONWEALTH is always 
MONE 


Breaking In. CALIXA LAVELLEE, friendly to woman suffrage. It gives facts 


y -Provid land figures and arguments, and inserts 
6 } ston.} 156 Wes 8 St.,P. - , 
CRAWFORD Under Tannen tastes Ho reve be it. $? Sat, en 281 and 283 Broadway, |friendly and pleasant items.— Woman's 

43 Green Bt Howton. 247 Mali $1, Martford, Conn, Sif Bruadwayccor aun sw | Piano, Harmony & Comrosition, | sound. 

8 Park Sq., *Roston 808 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct 53 Central St.. Lowell, Mass. ass 

2164 Washington St., Roxbury 189 Fults m St Brooklyn, N. Y. 494m St.. 8 rfield. Mass 

STORES 56 Main St., Charlestown Dist.,| 207 No. 8th 8t.,Philadelphia,Pa. | 995, Main St.. Worensiae. Masa Miller Hall, 156 Tremont Street. One ofthe Best. 
Boston 215 7 = altimore St., Baltimore, j 





| The Boston COMMONWEALTH is one of 


BOUVE, CRAWFORD & CO., - - - MAKERS, | 2: tron s cuap-scrinss-—ttaving | erean ‘Workmans nn” |" ime Sie 


| been taught when but four or five years old | 
to recite poems and dramatic scenes, I was | w at, Sndend? 
|brought ozt as a child-actress, although | 

hardly able to speak plainly. What a nui- 


Office and Spanty. Store 611 . eee, vas see: Boston. 











The COMMONWEALTH is radically . sound, 
j}earnest for the right. What more could 


£ 1 
sance I must have been. Luckily, the | one want in a newspaper.— Meadville ( Pa.) 
fashion does not exist nowadays. Fortu- | Republican 
nate children! Fortunate public! I wish | date es 
I could recall a happy childhood, but, alas! | Inspiring. 
I can remember only work and responsibil-| 4 North Carolina reader writes: ‘I have 
ity from a very tender age. No games, NO) been since the war a journalist by profes- 
romps, no toys Pg 2a. Ww me rene |sion, and no periodical has done s» much 
child’s life joyous. can recollect & doll, |to enlarge my views, and give me ‘the 
but not the time to play with it, for we only | } ini ) 


courage of my opinions as the ComMon- 
gai) met at night, when it shared my pillow; | weaLTa.” sinite 
\a\0- and as I looked into its face, before I fell | 
asleep after my work, I often wished [| No Better Paper. 
could play with it sometimes. When other} The Boston COMMONWEALTH is one of 
E ANY a children were cosily tucked up in bed, | the best papers published in this country. 
50g U Ni ae K . dreaming of their sunny ‘lives, their limbs | It deais upon all the topics of the day, and 
Positively Cures Dipiftheria, Croup, Asthma, Gronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hacking Cough. Whooping tired only by the romps and pleasures of the | we know of no better paper to take into the 


vou, Catarrh, Influenza. Cholera Morbus, Diarrhoea, Kheumatism, Neuralgia, A Pig > , pet ne 
“= Nervous Headache. Sciatica, Lame Back, and soreness in Body or Limbs. day, I was trudging by my father’s side in | family.— Tazewell ( Va.) Times. 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. play eemebedy @a's CALE, OF to Pete one| A ‘True Bostonian, 

















It is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cnre. Its strong point lies in the fact that it acte on shies RE gr / jing ' ive —_ Peet 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns and Bruises like Magic. Relieving AL manner of Cramps, Chills. of the many charactei sketches which my : Mrs Mary A. Livermore says The 
Lanicness of Museles or Stiff Joints and Str: father had written for me. I was, of |COMMONWEALTH has come to me weekly, 
ORICINAT™D BY AN OLD FAMILY “PHYSICIAN. course, much petted by the public; but oh, | and given me enjoyment as no other paper 
All who buy or order direct '< and request it. shall receive & certificete thas the ae os Be the work! My poor little body was often|doecs. [am atrue Bostonian, loving every 
refunc y c B faved te { P x * és 
{ the Dntted ted 5 a heang or Canes a 62 ~Valuab D pmmpaiclosnt inee” fg. JOBNSON R'do.. Boston, ‘wees. sadly tired. I was roused many a time from | inch of the old city. I learned them when 


oe Bs B, some- 1, and fond f all, 
GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT, {timis'in‘my ‘hait-wakeruiness, would beatin sud ascoeidlipegpamnidiptiess ‘The Cox 
————— J | the wrong recitation. At the age of five 1| MONWEALTH ministers most charmingly to 


recited Collins’s ‘Ode to the Passions,” ac- | this side of my nature.” 
CANADA companied by special music. My poor little 
UNLEACHED larms and legs were so red from the cold Spicily Intellectual. 


that I represented a tricolor. My poor Writes a Taunton subscriber to the Com- 
mother toiled night and day to drill the | MoOnweaLtTH—‘‘I read no paper with more 


ape § aged a nates imee: words into my young head. For a long. real satisfaction—always discreet, interest- 
WM. P. PERKINS, while my health was delicate.—Mrs. Ban- ing and spicy, the beau ideal of a weekly 
Danvers,|)Mass.,) croft on **On and Off the Stuge.” intellectual visitor.” 











Pie Mies rod 


St 0: 





Send for Ciro'l'r, ee 
7 5. GRAVES & SON, > 
661 Washington Street 





Factsa Worth Knowing, 


A great many people attribute to the use 
of liquors the various ills that arise solely 
from using impure articles. Those who 
want absolutely pure liquors for family use 
should call on George W. Torrey & Co., 
importers and wholesale dealers at 24 and 
25 So. Market street. 


A lady writes us she would not be with- 
out Minard’s Liniment if it cost $20 a bot- 
tle; for in cases of diphtheria, croup, and 
asthma, when the patient is almost dead for 
want of breath and a remedy is required to 
act instantly, it can’t be beat, and costs 
only 25 cents. 


We have received from Dr. Herbert E. 
Small a notice of his return from his sum- 
mer vacation, from which we learn that he 
can be found ‘‘at his office in Hotel Parthia, 
690 Shawmut avenue, Buston, from 1 to 4 
and 7 to9 p. m., daily, except Sundays. On 





Sunday from 4 }to 6 p.m. only. All other 
hours reserved for appointment.” Dr. Small, 
of whose marked success we have already at 
several different times taken occasion to 
speak, is a specialist in chronic diseases, 
by which we mean that he gives particular 
attention to the treatment of long-standing 
disorders of every description; it is a rea- 
sonable supposition that one who devotes 
himself to the study of acertain class of 
diseases will know the best method of 
handling them and will cure the curable 
cases in the quickest, safest and easiest 
manner. We commend the doctor's card to 
your attention. If you would like a con- 
scientious opinion concerning any ailment 
write to him or call at his office. 


We have had several touches of late of 
that nipping and eager air for which Boston 
is no less widely famed than for her deli- 
citely crisped and bewitchingly browned 
legumes. The woman with a provident 
mind and a kind husband will forthwith 
cast her eye about for appropriate winter 
* wraps, preferable for furs. If she is ac- 
quainted with Boston she will not waste 
her time looking here and there, but will 
straightway direct her graceful steps to 
Jackson’s, Joseph A. Jackson’s, 412. Wasb- 
ington street. He has furs, infinite In vari- 
ety and superexcellent in quality. His 
prices are the lowest compatible with good 
goods. Of course if you want cheap things 
that will shed all the hair within a month, 
don’t go to Jackson’s. He doesn’t keep that 
kind. He sells only the best kind of furs 
that mother can hand down to daughter, 
and daughter can wear till she has grand- 
children to give them to. 


Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice 
having had placed in his hand by an East 
India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and perma- 

ent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
atarrh, Asthma, and kindred cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suf- 
fering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire 
it, this recipe, in German, French or Eng- 
lish, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with 
stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyxs, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


Advice to Mothers. 

Mrs. WUNSLOW’s SOOTHING Sykur should 
always be used when children are cutting 
teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
it produces natural, yuiet sleep by relieving 
the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘bright as a button.” It is very 
pleasant to taste. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


Hair that is brushed regularly night and 
morning, if only for a few minutes at a 
time, will require less frequent washing, and 
meanwhile will be clean and glossy. Too 
much washing renders the hair harsh and 

ry. 








4(2 Washington st. 


NOW OPEN. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








F. M. Holmes 
Furniture Co., 


44 Washington Street. 


Have just received several carloads from the 
best makers East and West, comprising more 
than 400 of the very latest styles in the various 
departments, made especially for this season's 
trade. Visitors as well as purchasers always 
welcome. 




















MOUNTAIN SONGS 


SEASIDE MELODIES 


are past. Let us buckle down cheerfully to the 
year’s musical work, greatly aseisted by the new, 
complete and most useful Music Books, prepared 
by the 


DITSON COMPANY. 


SONG HARMONY, 60c.; $6 doz. ) These we will 
ROYAL SINGER, 6(c.; $6 doz.) use for singing 
JEHOVAH'S PRAISE, $1; $9 ) classes, choirs. 


SONG MANUAL, Book |, 30c.; $3 doz. ) For 
o at Book 2, 400.; $4.20 graded 
Book 3, 50c’; $4.80 } schools 


EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS, ,.. . 
ete. $720 don. | Chenmran’ 
Emerson's Anthems of Praise, | coo ioties 
$1; $9 doz. be 3 F 


* The above 8 books are by L. O. Emerson, one of 
the vest living compilers of music books. The 
music is by many composers. 


Children’s School Songs. /| Very popular 
Macy, 35c.; $3.60 doz. | collection. 


VOICES OF PRAISE, Praiee 
Hutchins. 40c.; $4.20 doz. | Meeting 
PRAISE IN SONG. eer 


SONGS OF PROMISE. Sunday 


Emerson. 40c.; $4.20 doz. and 
Tenney & Hoffman. 35c.; #3 60 Schools. 


Order by 
7,000 PIECES OCTAVO MUSIC. List, 
Sacred, Secular, Anthems, Glees,} which 
Part-songs, etc. 5 to 10c. each. | please 

) send for. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICK. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 











IT PAYS 
ADVERTISERS 


TO KEEP POSTED. 






pays for a book of more than 200 
Pages devoted to Newspaper Ad- 
vertising, and containing infor- 
mation valuable alike to experi- 
enced and intending advertiserae. 


Pays for a year's subscription to 
PRINTERS’ INK, a journal no ad- 
vertiser alive to his own interests 
can afford to be without. 

issued twice a month andcon- 
taining articles bearing on every 
branch in advertising ; in fact the 
trade journal of American adver- 
tisers. A sample copy will be sent 
for Five Cents. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL&CO’S 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 





10 Spruce St., New York. 


I 





SEPTEMBER 2s, jaw 














A] TREM2NT STREET 
st Boston 


Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr.’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scoliay Sq.), Bosion, Mass. 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks chiefly used. Dr. Solomon treats all Coron 
DiIsRasES. makes a special'y of LUNG *ROUBLES, CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 
TIC FtTs, RHUEUMATISM, NEUKALGIA, ST. VITUS DANCE, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 
HEMORRHAGE OF LUNGS. bcZEMA and ai! SKIN DiIsmAs#s, KiUNEY anp 
LIVER TROUBLES and a | (IS ASES OF THE BLOOD. Pies and Fis tua ci i 
without ihe use of the knfe acd cure guara.t ed, Consuituion tee. 


BROWN, RILEY & CO.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 
Orders in Stocks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
A. L. BROWN, w.J. RILEY, 

Member Boston Stock Ex.Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y .Cotton ( 


BOSTON — 
Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 


63 ELM STREET. 


All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repaired at 
Short Notice and Warranted. Rubber Soles applied to 
Leather Boots. 

All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes mal to measure. Price 
List for Leather Work: Tapping Men's Boots, 50c.; heeling 25c. Tap 
ping Boys’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, 20c. Tap 
xing Women's Boots, 45c ; Heeling, 20c. 

apping Misses’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, 15c. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoes 
Lot of Shoes that have been repaired and 
not called for. Ali kinds of Men’s and 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Pricee. 


FIRE INSURANCE, =n 


NORTH AMERICAN Financial Institution 


IN THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE CO., THE 
HAS REMOVED TO 


0 KUBY SIRE, = omen 


COR. WATER 8T. asian Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
SILAS PEIRCE, President. shaes 
EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Bree. (OAR A. McCURDY, - - President. 
CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. | 
| A Policy i ‘ - , om bines 
Also Boston Office of several! uxsvnraccen Seecurry grey compl 


RPASSED SECURITY with protection for 


first-class Stock Companies of | dependents or support for old age, 
Other States. | 
| Various contingencies of life. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL | sas pasa poicy-noraere soro,ess.sss 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Interest receipts have exceeded 
VuST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
















INSURANCE. 








No other investment so fully meets the 


til 


| all expenses by over - - - - - $60,000,000 


For rates and examples of policies apply to 


at $2 7 ey 1888....$19.724,538.45 ) ‘ 8, 
bs oseoceh es tnd -{87,288,348.72 GENERAL AGENT, 
$2,436,189.73 


Company’s Building, 95 Milk St., 


Boston, Mass. 


"Tt DEAF 


pe A T IepROvED 4 
48 Drums Per es 
stere the H : nether deal. 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT licie 
lasued atthe old life rate premium. ee 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon aid 


| 

policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur | 

render and paid-up insurance values to which the | 
(hs 


insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. ; 
always in position. Mo 








BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL. Secreta 





|." FHN-E G-0-0-D-S. *.° 
| Seal, Persianna, Black Bear, and all other Popular Kinds. 
| 


THE BEST SELECTED STOCK IN THE CITY. 
---- JOSEPH A. 


Pamphlets, rates and values for an 
application to the Company’s Office, a 
=> | Sic, conversation, whi heard d 
SY ikea irate ets 
way, cor, it. New 
illustrated book of proofs FREE. 





WM. B. TURNER. Asst.-Sec. 











JFACKSON,. ---- 











